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tempted to say at the first superficial glance, be more 
reasonably matter for amazement. Yet the incident 
we are now referring to is recognisable at once on reflec- 
tion as essentially akin to many another already recorded 
in the history of poetic literature. It is only the more 
refreshing nowadays for the sufficient reason, that a con- 
viction has been so long expressed as to the unpoetical 
character of the age we live in, or more strictly speak- 
ing, as to the lack of anything like a ready sympathy 
for purely poetic imaginings in the midst of the clash 
afid jangle of this intensely preoccupied, hurried, and 
thoroughly matter-of-fact generation. Insomuch that 
even in the publishing world one of the most familiar 
cant phrases of the day had long since come to be 
this, that poetry (!) was a drug in the market! The 
simple truth, all the while being that wherever dis- 
coverable it had been sought after as eagerly and 
treasured up as tenderly as though that same super- 
ciliously depreciated drug were so much ambergris. 
Hence in effect it will be long remembered among the 
more striking peculiarities of this so-called unpoetical 
age, that the later idylls of Alfred Tennyson obtained 
a circulation in their day comparable only to that 
previously enjoyed by the writings of our popular 
novelists; that the readiest hearing was accorded, 
among the lengthier poems of Robert Browning, to 
one extending to as many as four volumes octavo; 
and last, not least, among all these startling memo- 
rabilia of the time, that within an interval of less than 
oné decade the reputation of William Morris as a poet 
has been so widely extended, so heartily recognised, 
and so completely established. Remembering the 
triple welcome thus vouchsafed by their contem- 
poraries to singers as strikingly dissimilar as the 
author of ‘‘In Memoriam,” as the author of “ Pippa 
Passes,” and as the author of: “The Earthly Para- 
dise,” it might be, perhaps, as well to regard in its 
true light, that is, simply as an absurdity, the notion 
still cherished among the more prosiac that there is 
something essentially and intrinsically unpoetical in— 
of all epochs!—the Victorian age, the age among 
other marvels, of astronomic photography, of spectrum 
analysis, and of the electric telegraph. Poets, in 
simple truth, one would far rather conceive, might 
reasonably be expected to flourish at a period like this, 
when “fairy tales of science” are being recounted, 
and illustrated, and actually realised from day to day 
by the most profound and practical of our natural 
philosophers. 

William Morris was born in the early spring time of 
1834 in the immediate neighbourhood of London. He 
is the eldest son of a numerous family. His father, 
who was a young and enterprising City man, died 
very prematurely, while yet apparently but in the 
heyday of his career—leaving his widow and children, 
however, not only amply provided for but, it may even 
be said, in affluent circumstances. His decease occur- 
ring when his first-born was a boy of scarcely ten 
years of age, the father of William Morris never 
enjoyed the satisfaction of knowing that the latter was 
likely to prove in any way whatever out of the 
common, that he had latent within him the incom- 





municable gift of genius, that, born a poet in the midst 
of those purely commercial surroundings, he was to 
hold his own as such, as one of the most classic day- 
dreamers of his time while yet remaining faithful to 
his paternal antecedents as a thorough man of busi- 
ness, becoming even, besides that, in an artistic sense, 
a veritable worker or handicraftsman. Thanks to the 
wealth resulting from the wise investments of his 
father, William Morris’ education commenced, very 
shortly after that father’s decease under the happiest 
auspices. He was placed first of all under the care of 
the Rev. Mr. Guy, at Forest School, in Walthamstow, 
Thence he was removed to the great collegiate estab. 
lishment at Marlborough ; and from that in due course 
proceeded to the University of Oxford, where his name 
was inscribed upon the books of Exeter college asa 
scholar of that foundation. There he took his degree, and 
already, even at that early period, when he was barely 
entering upon the responsibilities of life, he showed 
himself bent upon carrying out his essentially manly 
view of human existence. His notion was from the 
outset that the right thing for every true man to do is 
to work for his living in some trade, or, preferably 
even, through some well-selected handicraft. Owing 
to the ample means that passed into his possession 
immediately on his coming of age, there was no neces- 
sity pressing upon himself individually which required 
him to act up to his theory out of any mere motives of 
consistency. As he had reasoned, so he was resolved 
to practise, simply and wholly it should be said out of 
the fulness of his convictions. His tastes from the 
first, it may here be remarked, moreover, had shown 
themselves to be essentially ingenious and artistic. 
These were harmonized, therefore, not unreasonably, 
with his earnest resqlve to embark at once and ener- 
getically in some fitting commercial enterprise. Whether 
with pen or pencil in his hand, Art was his Goddess. 
Instinctively, that is naturally yielding to his inborn 
proclivities and predilections, he was from the first a 
designer and day-dreamer. Hundreds of those who 
are by this time familiar with the more exquisite 
imaginings of William Morris as the rhythmic chro- 
nicler of the life and death of Jason and as the singer 
whose classic songs have opened up to view the citron 
groves and cedarn alleys of the Earthly Paradise, will 
have some difficulty maybe in realising to themselves 
the fact that the young poet who has so often 
enchanted them with the blooming flowers and ripen- 
ing fruits of his imagination, is simultaneously all this 
while—not as a sleeping partner, but in the fullest and 
most practical sense as a working member of the 
house—the responsible head of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Faulkner, and Co., of 
Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. The _ establishment 
which was there formally opened under that name in 


1863, may be described quite accurately as a great» 


emporium and laboratory for the production of artistic 
fabrics of the most varied, costly, and beautiful 
description, fabrics wrought out of materials the most 
widely-contrasted and many of them the most entirely 
dissimilar. Here, for example, are Stained Glass 
Works that might put those of Munich to the blush in all 
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the colours of the rainbow. Embroidered draperies, 
wall-papers of ornate splendour, encaustic and other 
richly hued and varnished tiles for fire-places and tesse- 
lated pavements, products of artistic manufacture that 
might have caught the fancy of Palissy and awakened 
the curiosity of Benvenuto Cellini, are here turned 
out, one by one, score after score, shoal upon shoal, 
like bullets from the mould, or tissues from the loom, 
or reams from the printing press. Supposing any of 
the readers of William Morris should, as already 
hinted, feel something like surprise in learning thus 
for the first time that he has been dreaming his classic 
dreams of old in the midst of all these preoccupations 
as a designer and as a manufacturer, their amaze- 
ment would cease upon the instant of their glancing at 
some of his own delicately pencilled designs, after- 
wards worked out, let us say, in wall-papering, by the 
artificers employed on his establishment. We have 
seen a room, for instance, charmingly trellised over by 
a fruit-paper of his own limning, not unworthy of the 
hand which had already depicted with such glowing 
tints in “‘ Jason ” (xiv. 522)— 
“,.,.. the thin-leaved, thorny pomegranate 
That flung its unstrung rubies on the grass.” 


Another apartment adorned with a daisy-paper of his 
drawing, and having about it even a daintier effect than 
the fruit-paper just now referred to has borne evidence 
to us that productions of this character are essentially 
labours of love in his leisure moments to the poetic 
dreamer. Those who are as yet unacquainted with 
the more resplendent achievements of the firm in the 
way of stained glass may recognise its capabilities 
very readily by examining the radiant windows con- 
tributing so largely to the decoration of the refresh- 
ment-room at the South Kensington Museum— 


“Blood red, and heavenly blue, and grassy green, 
Yea and more colours than man yet has seen 
In flowery meadows midmost of the may.” 
JASON, xv. 313. 


Whatever arabesqued or embroidered textile fabrics, 
again, are issued at any time from the same establish- 
ment are such as might not discredit the artistic taste 
of the leading member of the firm, who, elsewhere in 
his character as poet, has spread open before us (see 
‘The Doom of Acrisius,” fifth edition, p. 287)— 


“Fine webs like woven mist wrought in the dawn, 
Long ere the dew had left the sunniest lawn, 
Gold cloth so wrought that nought of gold seemed there, 
But rather sunlight over blossoms fair.” 


Artist and designer though he is in so many other ways, 
William Morris, as the world now knows, is above all, 
however, an artist in words, a designer and dreamer in 
written language. His rise to distinction as a poet has 
been rapid and brilliant. His earliest volume was a 
little book of 248 pages, which made its appearance in 
his twenty-fourth year, in 1858, under the title of ‘ The 
Defence of Guenevere, and other Poems.” It was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, and was inscribed 

To my Friend, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter.” 





Thirty. poems altogether were comprised in the collec- 


King Arthur. Fugitive though many of the pieces 
were, more than mere promise was discernible in 
those maiden effusions. In “ The Gilliflower of Gold,” 
in the chiming refrain of the quaint old-world ditty, 
“Two Red Roses across the Moon,” but, above all, in 
an impassioned and haunting melody like that which 
told of ‘“‘ The Haystack in the Floods,” there was ripe 
fulfilment. It was no mere artificial versifier who sang 
to us there of Guenevere, in those earlier pages, as 
though the tender words were syllabled by the lips of 
Launcelot :— 
ag the bell 


Of her mouth on my cheek sent a delight 
Through all my ways of being,” 





or sighed forth another while 


‘“* There lily-like she bowed her head and slept, 
And I breathed low, and did not dare to move, 
But sat and quivered inwardly ; thoughts crept, 

And frightened me with pulses of my love.” 


A vernal freshness, besides, one came to recognise 
there, colouring for the dreamer both the earth and the 
heavens, the raiment of his love and the tapestry of the 
love chamber, when he sang— 


** The stars shone out above the doubtful green 
Of her boddice in the green sky overhead, 
Pale in the green sky were the stars I ween, 


nd al . . . 


or, again— 


** Back to the palace, ere the sun grew high, 
We went, and in a cool green room all day 
I gazed upon the arras giddily, 
Where the wind set the silken kings a-sway.” 
The finest poem in the whole volume, beyond even 
‘‘ The Haystack in the Floods,” is, to our thinking, the 
little one of thirteen quatrains, entitled, ‘‘ Riding 
Together.” The music and the passion of it at once 
pierce to the reader’s heart and cling to his remem- 
brance. Listening to the knightly singer who there 
relates to us that tale of friendship, heroism, and death, 
we are side by side with him and his loved comrade in 
all the rapid fluctuations of their fatal journey; now 
when he sings— 
‘* We saw the trees in the hot, bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black, 
As freely we rode on together, 
With helms unlaced and bridles slack.” 


Now when in the midst of the sudden mélée— 


‘* There, as we rolled and writhed together, 
I threw my arms above my head, 
For, close by my side, in the lovely weather, 
I saw him reel and fall back dead.” 


Now when, the fight being done— 


‘They bound my blood-stained hands together, 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side, 
Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride.” 


Seven years had elapsed after the publication of Mr. 
Morris’ maiden volume of ‘‘ Guenevere” before he put 
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forth his claim once more to public regard as a poet, 
though he did so then at last with a work of far larger 
and nobler pretentions. The poem then published for 
him, in 1865, by Messrs. Bell and Daldy was sub- 
divided into seventeen books, and recounted in heroic 
verse ‘ The Life and Death of Jason.” In the mere 
manner of the composition there was apparent, in 
regard to the writer’s powers, a very appreciable 
advancement. The language employed was the purest, 
clearest, Saxon English, the turn of every phrase being 
thoroughly idiomatic. Through the directness of the 
narrative and the lucidity of the style the reader dis- 
cerned with the keenest vision and followed with 
delighted ease the wondrous incidents of the old classic 
story of Jason’s Quest of the Golden Fleece as the 
tale was told anew in resounding rhyme by one who 
showed himself to be a perfect master of the vernacular. 
With such absolute simplicity of diction was the narra- 
tive penned all through that the lines might almost be 
described as running for the most part in mono- 
syllables, e.g.— 
“ But through his heart there shot a pang of fear 
As to the Queen he said, ‘Why art thou here?’” 


Looking back, however, through that pellucid medium, 
to the remote and even mythic past to which the-his- 
tory of Jason properly belongs, the reader saw with 
delightful distinctness, through the verse of William 
Morris, in spite of the lapse of all those intervening 
centuries, the unfolding, turn by turn, of the whole 
marvellous panorama. What appreciably enhanced 
the effect, moreover, was this, that the poet sang 
throughout with such emotional sympathy, a sympathy 
that was therefore naturally contagious — insomuch 
that, often, on closing one of the books of Jason, it was 
with the readers as the author himself describes it to 
have been with the listeners to Orpheus when, as he 
writes of the latter (‘* Jason,” x. 551)— 
** He ceased, and bent his head above the wine, 

Then, as he raised his eyes, they saw them shine 

In the red torch-light with unwilling tears, 

And their hearts, too, with thoughts of vanished years 

Were pensive.” 


Human sensibility and god-like impassiveness, horror 
and pathos, landscape and sea-view, love and war—all 
were described with equal vividness as the magic tale 
was recounted, incident after incident, in the rush of 
all its astounding fluctuations. Filled with his subject 
as, indeed, became him in his character as poet, the 
author appeared to have thought only of his theme, not 
in the least, it almost seemed (so much was his art 
hidden in obedience to the old time-honoured maxim) of 
his manner of treating it. Preluding his narrative 
with the suggestive couplet-— 


“In Thessaly, beside the tumbling sea, 
Once dwelt a folk, men called the Minyz,” 


he carries his reader on with him enthralled, down to 
his last averment that— 


**—now is all that ancient story told 
Of him who won the guarded Fleece of Gold.” 


‘The adventurous and heroic character of the yellow- 
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haired Jason is delineated throughout with subtle and 
masterly distinctness. His figure is always in the 
foreground. We watch his course with unflagging 
interest in, all the varied perils attendant upon his 
fluctuating fortunes. He is for us the very Sinbad of 
antiquity, a Hercules in his achievements, an Ulysses 
in his world-wide wanderings and adventures. Oy 
sympathies are with him from the commencement 
when, as an infant, he is confided to the care of the 
great Centaur Chiron, from the waist downwards— 


“‘A mighty horse once roan, now well-nigh white 
With lapse of years.” 


Oddly enough Mr. Morris appears to have a curious 
preference for roan horses—surely in themselves, how. 
ever, the least picturesque of the whole equine race !— 
for not only is Chiron described asa “ hoary roan,” but, 
further on in “‘ Jason”’ (iii., 426), we learn how 
** Next from Magnesia did roan horses bear 
Phocus and Priasus ” 

to the stately gathering of the Argonauts. And 
even in the earlier volume about “‘ Guenevere ” (p. 17) 
we were told in the concluding stanza descriptive of 
her defence, how 





es joyfully 
Her cheek grew crimson as the headlong speed 
Of the roan charger drew all men to see, 
The knight who came was Launcelot at good need.” 


From the moment when Jason as the son of son, 
late King of Iolchos, demands from Pelias his father’s 
kingdom, wrongfully held by that wily usurper, the 
glamour of the old mythic story begins to be keenly 
and thenceforth increasingly realised. It is then that 
comes the mocking answer of Pelias to the effect that 
if Jason would bring from Colchis the golden fleece of the 
gigantic ram which had carried Phryxus to the capital 
of Zetes’ sovereignty, then, but only in that case, 
would he, Pelias, yield to Jason his withheld right as 
heir to the throne and sceptre of Iolchos. Once the 
latter has fairly started upon his quest on board the 
Argo, the charm of this romance of romances works 
more and more potently on the reader’s imagination. 
Among all the other marvels which are thereupon 
recounted, conspicuous either in their beauty or in 
their terror as they are here related anew by Mr. 
Morris, are the rape of Hylas by the water nymphs, 
the release of Phineus from the Harpies, the perilous 
passage of the Symplegades, the taming by Jason af 
the brazen bulls, the destruction wrought by him on 
the crop of warriors sprung from the glebe sown with 
dragons’ teeth, the hero’s purloining of the “ gold fell” 
from the mystic temple and his abduction in the Argo 
of Medea, at once or rather alternately the good and 
evil genius of Jason and his brother Argonauts. Ciree, 
the Sirens, Orpheus, the Garden of the Hesperides, 
are severally, and, by some of the happier touches, 
inimitably depicted, the climax being fittingly attained 
at last in the appalling doom of Glauce when, arraye 
in her bridal robes, through the hideous sorcery af 
Medea, the fair young virgin is suddenly wrapt ® 
flaming cerements. The death of the horror-stricket 
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hero follows in due course, and the classic record is 
brought to a noble and affecting close. A reputation 
was at once secured to the author by tle publication of 
“Jason.” His right to the title of poet was thereby 
made good unmistakeably. He therein showed his 
mastery over his reader’s emotions by sounding, as 
one might say, the whole gamut upon their heart- 
strings. As an observer of animate and inanimate 
nature he evinced the subtlest appreciation. It was 
not simply that in delineating the denizens of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom, imparting a living 
interest to the expanse of his radiant landscapes, he 
had an eye alike to “‘the smooth grey beeches” and 
“the shuffling, crafty bear,” he had senses alive no 
less keenly to the veriest sound within a sound, to the 
thrill of the most fleeting emotion as where, upon the 
very threshold of his narrative (i., 131) he describes the 
slave of AZson in the forest glade at daybreak when 
the sun began 
“To light the high tips of the forest grass, 
And in the thorn the blackbird singing was ; 
But ’mid his noise the listening man could hear 
The sound of hoofs, whereat a little fear 
He felt within his heart.” 
As for the verisimilitude of his descriptions of nature, 
let us give.as a refreshing specimen the subjoined :— 
“The thunder growled about the high brown hills, 
And the thin, wasted, shining summer rills 
Grew joyful with the coming of the rain, 
And doubtfully was shifting every vane 
On the town spites, with shifting gusts of wind ; 
Till came the storm blast, furious and blind, 
’*Twixt gorges of the mountains, and dfove back 
The light sea breeze; then waxed the heavens black, 
Until the lightning leapt from cloud to cloud, 
With clattering thunder, and the piled up crowd 
Began to turn from steely blue to grey, 
And towards the sea the thunder drew away 
Leaving the north wind blowing steadily 
The rain clouds from Olympus.” 
Apart from his power of vividly picturing thus at 
pleasure a natural phenomenon such as this one of the 
thunderstorm, the young poet gave abundant evidence 
in “ Jason” of his skill in regard to the curiosa felicitas 
verborum. Midas-like, in that sense, as is the case 
with every true poet, he showed his capacity to turn 
mto gold whatsoever he touched. Into a single line 
he could throw a very world of tenderness, as where 
Hylas was described as wooed by the wood nymph— 
“With kind appealing eyes raised up to his, 
And red lips trembling for the coming kiss.” 
Another while in a fleeting couplet he conjured up with 
exquisite delicacy the very quintessence of a love- 
scene, whispering thus, for example,— 
“Of meetings by the newly-risen moon, 
Of passionate silence ’midst the brown bird’s tune.” 
The merest hinted beauties touched by his pen glowed 
from the enamel of his verse, as where, the goddess 
appearing before Jason, it is sung of the latter— 
“So doubtful, he held back, nor dared to love 
Her rosy feet, or ivory knees above, 
And, with half lifted eyes, could scarcely dare 
To gaze upon her eyes and golden hair, 
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Not that he contented himself with simply hinting at 
beauties like these, enabling his reader, as he did, at 
the merest glance to— 
- behold 
Betwixt gold cups and lovely things of gold 
The white limbs of the dancing-girl, her hair 
Swung round her dainty loins and bosom bare. 





” 


Occasionally by flinging a gossamer veil, as it were, 
over the glowing forms he depicted, he enhanced the 
sensuous grace of their attraction. As where we 
read— 
‘*___ one fatal day, 
Unto the king her glittering gold array 
And rosy flesh half seen through raiment thin, 
Seemed like the many spotted leopard’s skin :” 
or as again where he sang of the nymph of Hylas, 
that— 
” the God in her 
Consumed the northern robe done round with fur 
That hid her beauty, and the light west wind 
Played with her hair no fillet now did bind, 
And through her faint grey garment her limbs seemed 
Like ivory in the sea, and the sun gleamed 
In the strange jewels round her middle sweet 
And in the jewelled sandals on her feet.” 





Impassioned though Mr. Morris’ descriptions are, how- 
ever, repeatedly, they are never comparable in their 
daring luxuriance to those, let us say, of such an English 
classic as Thomson, whose ‘‘ Seasons” are on every 
lady’s boudoir table or upon her book-shelves. The 
incidental mention in ‘ Jason” 
‘** Of tired nymphs stripping the silken weed 
From off their limbs,” 


contrasts but coldly with the glimpse of Musidora in 
‘*Summer” when “the inverted silk she drew ” from 
her ankle, and “‘ in folds loose floating fell the fainter 
lawn.” Sometimes, but very rarely indeed, through the 
verse of Mr. Morris there were discernible inadvertent 
echoes from one or another either of his predecessors 
or of his immediate contemporaries. Thus, through the 
mere casual allusion in “ Jason” to the meadow scene 
where— 


“«___ at the corners stood great linden trees 
Hummed over by innumerable bees,” 


there is audible the reminiscence of a familiar passage 
in ‘In Memoriam ” closing with 


** The murmur of innumerable bees.” 


Just so one catches precisely in the same way a remem- 
brance of some of the countless household words of 
Shakspere, where it is said in ‘ Jason ”"— 

«So satiate of fight 
Quickly the earth-born were, and their delight 
With what it fed on perished.” 
Reverting, however, to the more intensely or thoroughly 
original graces of ‘‘ The Life and Death of Jason,” we 
would especially commend to the reader’s attention the 
emotional passages scattered lavishly up and down the 
heroic narrative. A fine example of precisely such a 





Or hidden bosom.” 
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passage as we mean may be found about the middle of 
the second book, where Athamas— 


“Then looking seaward, drew across his eyes 
His fevered hand, and thronging memories 
Came thick upon him.” 


Hardly ever do we stumble upon a line that halts—that 
won’t scan anyhow, read it how we may. A solitary 
instance of this alone lives in our recollection at the 
moment, and is therefore here adduced—namely, where 
in “‘ Jason” (iv., 57) we read, and wince in reading,— 


“With his well known shout in reply thereto.” 


Repetitions there are, however, every now and then, 

as where the same metaphor is employed somewhat 

differently expressed. Thus we find the hero sayin 

one while— . 
* Surely the gods must love me, since that thou 


Art come with me the rough green plain to plough 
That no man reaps.” 


And yet, at a single turn of the leaf, we find the poet 
describing the brazen car 


* Bearing Euphemus, who had power to go 
Dryshod across the plain no man doth sow.” 


As a rule, Mr. Morris has an ear keenly sensitive to 
the harmonies of rhyme. Nevertheless, he sets one’s 
teeth on edge at times with dissonants like are and 
war, flint and bent, and, harshest and least compre- 
hensible of all, hence and battlements. Several times 
he uses the monosyllable “‘ fire” as a dissyllable; as, 
for instance,— 


** About a fire just at point to eat.” 


Similarly at every possible opportunity he employs as 
a dissyllable another word quite as unquestionably 
monosyllabic. Thus, in,“ Jason” 


“There rode a squire from the Theban land.” 


Thus, also, in the ‘‘ Defence of Guenevere,” — 
“Good squire, you may go now with my thanks ;” 
and, again,— 
“Thank Clisson from me, squire, and farewell.” 


Repeatedly out of a mere slavish obedience to the 
exigencies of rhyme he subordinates to them the gram- 
matical construction, as thus,— 


“*. by the well-built quay long Argo lay 
Glorious with gold and shining in the sun. 
Then first they shouted and each man begun 
Against his shield to strike his brazen spear.” 


Whatever mannerisms there are in the poetic works of 
William Morris, to ourselves, at least, they come most 
acceptably. His genius is essentially akin to that 
of the Father of English poetry—insomuch that we 
are fain to regard him as Geoffrey Chaucer’s lineal 
descendant—and the antique diction so abundantly 
introduced in his descriptions seems to be his by right, 
and to flow from his pen quite naturally. Natheless, 





gat, drave, anear, unholpen—words like these, obsolete 
though they may be in themselves, breathed from his 
lips, fall upcn our senses with tones of w<lcome fami- 
liarity. His language, always pure and racil’ idiomatic, 
adapts itself with exquisite flexibility to the varying 
moods in which it is employed, revealing his thoughts 
at every turn with a clearness that is hardly less than 
crystalline. Hence, doubtless in some measure the 
ready recognition accorded to the merits of “ Jason,” 
time-worn though its theme, remote though its asso. 
ciations, almost immediately upon its first appear. 
ance. 

Another work of far larger scope and of far more 
varied excellence came before the world within a very 
few years after, not only to confirm, but to enhance, 
and, as we believe, permanently to secure to Mr. 
Morris his high poetic reputation. Incidentally, arid 
doubtless at the moment all unconsciously to himself, 
he had given a foreshadowing of this nobler and loftier 
work at the close of the sixth book of his poem about 
the Argonauts, when speaking of those earlier voyagers 
whose adventures he was then recounting, he remarked 
that their hearts— 

*O’erburdened with delight still dreaded death ; 
Nor did they think that they might long draw breath 


In such an Earthly Paradise as this, 
But looked to find sharp ending for their bliss.” 


Another set of voyagers having been later on selected 
as the heroes of his new work, William Morris pro- 
duced in three instalments, what was afterwards sub- 
divided into four goodly volumes, the remarkable 
collection of poems alternately classic and legendary 
going by the very name which he had thus prefigu- 
ratively employed — viz., “‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 
Parts I. and II. of this now famous series of tales in 
verse made their appearance in 1868 ina thick volume, 
eventually subdivided into Volumes I. and II., the 
third volume being issued from the press in the begin- 
ning of 1870, and the fourth completing the compre- 
hensive collection of poems as that year was drawing 
towards its close. The work was introduced with an 
apology, beginning— 


“*Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing.” 


The Earthly Paradise is in that sense a pendant to the 
Divitia Commedia. Following the Apology came the 
prologue, through which the reader was formally intro- 
duced to ‘‘The Wanderers” who, turn by tum, 
were supposed to be the narrators of the twenty-four 
poems that followed. Prior to the commencement of 
the series of tales, even then some other words had 
yet to be addressed by ‘‘ The Author to the Reader.” 
Then at last came the form or substance of the work 
in its integrity—the Earthly Paradise being portioned 
out into four quarters, Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter—each quarter being subdivided into three out 
of the twelve months of the circling year. Beginning 
like the signs of the zodiac with March, the cestus 0 
the months closed as those symbols do with February. 
And under the heading of each month in succession we 
had recount. d to us first of all a classic tale, and after 
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that one of a purely legendary character. Under the 
former category came such old world tales as ‘“‘ The 
Story of Cupid and Psyche,” as “‘ Pygmalion and the 
Image,” as “‘ The Love of Alcestis,”* as ‘ Atalanta’s 
Race,” or as ‘“‘ The Doom of Acrisius.”” Under the 
second category came legends like those relating to 
“Ogier the Dane” and ‘“ The Lovers of Gudrun.” 
Intermediately the poet opened his heart to his reader 
in briefer and often more direct utterances. Ambitious 
though ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise” was in its character, 
elaborate though it was in its construction, the author 
of it had in no way miscalculated his powers when 
adventuring upon its production. It seized even more 
readily and securely than its predecessor upon the 
popular imagination. Its acceptance was instant and 
enthusiastic. It took its place at once as Mr. Morris’ 
masterpiece. In two portions of the work alone was 
there appreciable, we will not say anything like actual 
failure in the poems themselves, but in the reader’s 
mind something like a sense of disappointment. Long- 
fellow had so recently and so exquisitely related the 
beautiful legend of ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily” that 
“The Proud King” read tamely by comparison. 
Precisely in the same way was it when we turned 
to Mr. Morris’ “‘ Story of Acontius and Cydippe,” 
after reading Lord Lytton’s charming version of 
it in “she Lost Tales of Miletus.” Otherwise 
than in those two instances William Morris held 
his own throughout to the reader’s admiration. How 
suavely and bewitchingly he could draw his “lines of 
beauty” at pleasure, let these attest, for example,— 
they are from his delineation of Alcestis :— 











9: no daintiest thing 
I ever saw was half so wisely wrought 
As was her rosy ear; beyond all thought, 
All words to tell of, her veiled body showed, 
As, by the image of the Three-formed bowed, 
She laid her offering down; then I drawn near 
The murmuring of her gentle voice could hear 
As waking one hears music in the morn, 
Ere yet the fair June sun is fully born ; 
And sweeter than the roses fresh with dew 
Sweet odours floated round me, as she drew 
Some golden thing from out her balmy breast 
With her right hand, the while her left hand pressed 
The hidden wonders of her girdlestead.” 


With a few words, again, he could realise at will the 
fiercest turmoil of the tempest, as where he chaunted 
of the shepherd— 


“Smitten amid the grinding of the storm, 
When, while the hare lies flat in her wet form, 
E’en strong men quake for fear in houses strong, 
And nigh the ground the lightning runs along.” 


The faintest sound at other times not only caught the 
keen perception of his sense, but was echoed back from 
his page as from the reverberating angles of a whisper- 
ing gallery :— 





a Yea, I heard withal, 
In the fresh morning air, the trowels fall 
Upon the stone, a thin noise far away.” 


The subtlest tinge he had an eye for, and his verse 
reflected afterwards— 

















“In grey light did the tulip flame 
Over the sward made grey with dew.” 
A song in three stanzas, such as the one headed “July” 
(Vol. II., fifth edition, p. 186) came from his hand as 
clean cut as a cameo or as an ode of Horace. The 
evidences of his human sympathies all the while are 
scattered broadcast and are readily to be found by 


those who list all through his imaginings. As for 
their depth a single instance will suffice from 


Jason (p. 232), where he sings (how tenderly!) of the 
human race that the gods 


“* Have given them forgetfulness of death, 
Longings and hopes and joy in drawing breath. 
And they live happy, knowing nought at all, 

Nor what death is, when that shall chance to fall, 
For while he lives, few minutes certainly 
Does any man believe that he shall die.” 


Entirely of a piece with this is the noble passage 
beginning— 


‘Two gates unto the road of life there are 
And to the happy youth both seem afar, 
Both seem afar, so far the past one seems, 
The gate of birth made dim with many dreams 
Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flowers 





the rest of which may be found in the prologue to 
the Earthly Paradise. 

While that principal work from the hand of Mr. Morris 
was yet in course of publication, two volumes of a very 
different character were written by him in collaboration 
with Ejirikr Magnisson. These were translations 
from the Icelandic of two very notable specimens of 
the Saga literature. The first of these, issued from 
the press in 1869, was ‘‘ The Story of Grettir the 
Strong,” fronting the title-page of which was William 
Morris’ sonnet— 


** A life scarce worth the living, a poor fame,” 


closing with, in reference at once to Grettir and 
Magnusson,— 


* Another friend to me life’s void to fill.” 


The other Saga, translated like its predecessor from 
the original Icelandic, under the eye of Magnusson 
but by the hand of Morris, was the great epic of 
the North reccunting ‘‘ The Story of the Volsungs and 
the Niblungs.” Valuable additions these are to the 
works already drawn from the same source by Dr. 
Dasent in the “‘ Eddas” and afterwards in ‘‘ Gisli the 
Outlaw,” as well as by Sir Edmund Head in the “‘Saga 
of Viga-glum.” They will bé turned to with especial 
curiosity by all those who have hung enthralled over Mr. 
Morris’ noble poem of ‘‘ The Lovers of Gudrun.” His 
reputation as a poet rests not in the least, however, upon 
his versions of either of the truly Homeric Sagas. of 
Iceland, already named as penned by him in associa- 
tion with his friend Mr. Magnisson. The vouchers 
for William Morris’ fame as poet are to be found rather 
than that in his heroic record of the exploits of ‘‘ Jason,” 
but above all in the loftier and more varied strains of 
his chief work, ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.” 
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CHEAPSIDE. 





{SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


HE “ Monk of Bury,” in his famous poem, ‘“‘ Lon- 
don Lykpenny ” (Lackpenny), has, in few words, 
bequeathed us an animated picture of Cheapside traders 
and manner of trading, at the opening of the fifteenth 
century :— 


“Then to the Chepe I began me drawne, 
Where moch people I saw for to startde, 
One ofred me velvet, sylke, and lawne; 
An other he taketh me by the hande,— 
‘Here is Parys thread, the finest in the lande. 


.” 


Lykpenny, however, thanks to the condition of his 
pockets, comes safely through the temptations to ex- 
travagance herein portrayed, resisting even the 
blandishments of the dealer who, in the fervour of his 
calling, “‘ taketh him bythe hande.” Or it may have 
been that the art of getting extensively into debt upon 
small means or no means at all, was not generally 
understood in those days ! 

No reference occurs in the above-quoted lines to the 
goldsmiths’ marts, which, however, at that date fully 
shared the ground with those of mercers. A portion of 
the thoroughfare was occupied by a projecting line of 
wooden tenements, known as Goldsmiths’ Row. Of 
this row and its occupants Howse, writing in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, nevertheless says : 
** At this time anéfor divers years past the Goldsmiths’ 
Row in Cheapside was very much abated of her wonted 
store of goldsmiths, which was the beauty of that 
famous street; forthe young goldsmiths, for cheapnesse 
of dwelling, take their houses in Fleet-street, Holborne, 
and the Strand, and in other streets and suburbs, and 
goldsmiths’ shops were turned to milliners’, linen- 
drapers’ and the like ’—‘“‘ so that,” as a writer in the 
** Book of Days” continues, “‘ two centuries ago Cheap- 
side, which had already been a mart for mercery and 
drapery, became still more extensively associated with 
those trades.” We are ourselves, however, inclined 
to look for some other reason than that of rental 
consideration, for the migration Holborn and Strand- 
wards, of the young goldsmiths in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The original settlement of the 
mercers was that spot whereon the hall of the company 
now stands, and on which anciently stood the hospital 
of St. Thomas Acons. The settlement was called 
“The Mercery.” Cheapside, as far back as Saxon 
times, was the centre of London retail trade. The 
name is an old English word, Chepe being- Market. 
So late as Edward the Third’s time a portion of the 
north side was still an open field, called the Crown 
Field, whereon many a joust and tourney was held. 
In this particular the Crown Field shared honours with 
Smithfield—the arena likewise, as we have elsewhere 
shown, of martial displays in medieval times. The 
balcony over the doorway in Cheapside of Bow Church 
replaces in the present building a large stone shed (sild 
or seldam), which stood on the north side of the old 
church, and whence Royalty throughout centuries was 





accustomed to view the tournaments, pageants, shows, 


civil and military displays, processions, &c., &c., which 


in bygone times assisted to render this thoroughfare ~ 


famous. The courtly Bassompierre relates how he 
‘went in the Queen’s coach into Shipside (!) to witness 
the Lord Mayor's procession, which,” he adds, “ is the 
greatest made for any officer in the world.” The sild or 
seldam in question had been erected by Edward III. to 
replace a temporarily constructed wooden stand whereon 
the court had taken their places to behold the magnifi- 
cent tournament held (1319) by that monarch in honour 
of the French ambassadors, but which, suddenly giving 
way, had not merely “forced the Queen, with various 
other goodly and beautiful ladyes, with some shame to 
fall down,” but had precipitated his young consort for- 
ward with so much violence as to have rendered the 
fact of her escape with life, or at least without serious 
injury, almost a miracle. The husband and sove- 
reign of eighteen years old (Edward’s age at that date) 
was thrown into so ungovernable a fury by the circum- 
stance that he ordered the entire body of operatives 
who had been engaged in the construction of the 
stand to immediate execution! Happily for Edward’s 
memory, however, the amiable Philippa, ‘‘ whilst yet 
pale and disordered from terror,” throwing herself on 
her knees before her autocratic young lord, besought 
and obtained their grace. 

The constantly recurring displays, processions, &c., 
which drew the citizens in throngs to this thoroughfare 
were not always, however, of a nature partaking of 
gaiety. We hear that the corpse of the unfortunate 
Henry VI. was borne through it to St. Paul’s un- 
covered, by order of Edward IV., that the public might 
be assured of his death. Again, Cheapside was the 
original place of execution in London. Even after the 
institution of the ‘‘ Elms” at Smithfield as such, the 
former continued to be a place of expiation at the hands 
of both the hangman and the headsman. The 
Standard, a building of great original antiquity, and 
rebuilt in the time of Henry IV., was the place of 
execution in Cheapside. It stood nearly opposite 
Honey Lane. Here Wat Tyler beheaded some of the 
noble and ecclesiastical victims of his wrath A.p. 1381, 
and here the Irish insurrectionist, Jack Cade, beheaded 
Lord Saye, High Treasurer of England, in 1450. 
Walter Stapieton, Bishop of Exeter, was another of 
the victims of lawlessness or faction who perished in 
Cheapside. He, however, it is said, was beheaded 
at the end of the thoroughfare near St. Paul’s. This 
atrocity was perpetrated November 15th, 1326, just ten 
months before the murder of his unfortunate sovereign, 
Edward II., in Berkeley Castle. Royal accessions 
used to be proclaimed at the Standard in Cheap- 
side among other spots whereon this ceremony was 
enacted. Queen Elizabeth’s accession was proclaimed 
here to the “‘ sound of trumpets,” and we may add that 
the spot was further identified with that auspicious 
event by the presentation to her, on the day of her 
coronation, at the Standard, of a crimson velvet purse, 
containing a thousand marks in gold. The gift—which 
we may remark was a tangible demonstration of her 
people’s affection likely to be highly esteemed by 
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Elizabeth—was handed her by the Recorder of London, 
and was presented in the name of the City. Individuals 
convicted of dealing in the “‘ dark arts” were now and 
then sentenced to walk—taper in hand and a sheet over 
the head—from this point to St. Paul’s. This penance 
was performed by Eleanor Cobham, wife to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester. We do not find that a prison was 
numbered amongst the features of the Cheapside of 
medieval times. We read, however, of the existence 
of “‘ Compters” in the two contiguous streets, named 
respectively Bread and Wood Streets, whilst the 
thoroughfare itself was graced by the presence of a 
pillory and stocks. In this last penitential instrument 
Perkin Warbeck stood for a whole day, a.p. 1498, 
reciting at intervals, aloud, his so-called confession. 
He had gone through a similar performance the previous 
day in the stocks standing before Westminster Hall. 
“If he had the spirit of a man,” says Mr. Knight, 
“this must have been worse pain than dying at the field 
of Taunton could have been.” For ourselves, we have 
always considered this episode a crucial test of the 
validity of Perkin’s claim to be the son of the hero of 
Tewkesbury. Had he been Edward the Fourth’s son 
he would never have bought a chance of life at such 
cost. The following curious passage with reference to 
the pillory in Cheapside occurs in the Chronicle of the 
Mayors and Sheriffs :— 


“In 1269 the pillory that stood in Chepe was broken through 
the negligence of the bailiffs, and for a long time unrepaired ; 
wherefore, in the meantime no punishment was inflicted upon 
the bakers, who made their loaves just as they desired, so much 
so that each of their loaves was deficient in one-third of the 
weight it ought to weigh, and this continued for a whole year 
and more.” 


The Bread Street above referred to, it is perhaps need- 
less to say, was the bread mart at that date. Friday 
Street, however, is less suggestive in its appellation. 
We are told it was a fish market, and was so named 
from the great sale of fish that always took place here 
on that day of the week, ‘‘ before all others,” when the 
‘aith of this country was Roman Catholic. Struggles 
for precedence in procession, between certain of the 
trades’ guilds, in days of yore, were of by no means 
unfrequent occurrence. In 1339 a regular fracas 
occurred in Cheapside between the Fishmongers and 
Skinners. The Lord Mayor, with his men-at-arms, 
hurrying to the spot for the purpose of restoring order, 
not only met with severe maltreatment at the hands of 
the combatants, who momentarily made common 
cause, but found himself actually driven from the field. 
This double outrage on the public peace and the sacred 
person of the head municipal authority, cost the 
belligerents dear. Seven of their number were arrested 
and executed in Cheapside the following day, ‘‘ without 
even the preterice of a trial.” Apprentice riots were of 
unceasing recurrence. The following is Chaucer’s 
delineation of that foe to public tranquillity and order 
in medizval times, the London (idle) apprentice :— 


“When there any ridings were in Chepe, 
Out of his Shoppe thider would he lepe ; 
And till that he had all the sight ysien, 
And danced wel, he would not come again.” 








A promising element for discord is herein portrayed, 
truly! The ridings referred to partook of the order of 
tilts and tourneys. A violent “’prentice outbreak” 
occurred May 1st, 1517, which ever after caused the 
epithet, “‘ evil” to be prefixed to that particular May- 
Day by chroniclers. It was the cause, also, of the 
discontinuance of the annual erection of the May-peole 
here. None was ever permitted in Cheapside there- 
after. ‘‘A great heart-burning and malicious grudge,” 
says Stow, ‘“‘ had grown among the Englishmen of the 
City of London against strangers ; the artificers finding 
themselves much aggrieved because such a number of 
strangers were permitted to resort hither with their 
wares, and to exercise handicrafts, to the great hin- 
drance and impoverishing of the King’s liege people.” 
The movement was directed against all foreigners, but 
more especially against the French, scores of whom, a 
belief getting abroad that their general massacre was 
contemplated, fled the country, or, at least, the 
City. The belief was groundless; the houses and 
property of hundreds, however, were plundered or 
destroyed, and many lives on both sides sacrificed in 
the struggle. The ringleader in the émeute was one 
Lincoln, and he, together with fifteen others, was 
summarily hanged. About four hundred more offenders 
were arrested, stripped to their shirts, bound with 
ropes, and halters placed round their necks, and in this 
guise were conveyed to Westminster, there to have 
judgment passed upon them. “But these,” says 
Delaune, “‘ crying ‘ Mercy! mercy!’ were all pardoned 
by the King, which clemency gained him much love.” 
It must be a satisfaction even to posterity to be told of 
any act of our Eighth Henry’s whereby ‘“ much love” 
accrued to that monarch on the part of his lieges ! 

Of all those public monuments no longer existing, 
but which in by-gone days assisted to make Cheapside 
famous, the most remarkable for beauty was its Cross. 
It was one of the nine erected by Edward I. to his 
Queen, Eleanor of Castile, and was the most beautiful 
of them all, with the exception of that one erected at 
the village of Charing. Our readers generally may not 
be aware that these noble memorials of Edward’s love 
for his consort, independently of being the places of 
field or open-air preaching, were likewise objects of 
charitable endowment with the pious of olden times, 
and places, therefore, of distribution of charity, accord- 
ing to their various endowments. The date of the 
erection of the Cross in Cheapside was the year of 
Queen Eleanor’s death, namely, the year 1296. It 
stood nearly opposite Wood Street, and was the work 
of Michael of Canterbury, according to the author of 
the “Lives of the Queens of England.” After an 
existence of varied fortune—alternately injured and 
repaired, ‘‘re-edified” (namely, re-built by John 
Hatherly, Mayor, 1441, temp. Henry VI.), and its 
existence petitioned against as ‘‘ standing in the high- 
way to the let (hindrance) of carriages”—it was 
demolished, May 2, 1643, ‘‘to the noyse of trumpets,” 
as a relic of Popery! 

Of other by-gone historical monuments in Cheapside, 
that which ranked next in beauty of architecture to its 





Cross was its Great Conduit, ‘‘ which,” we are told, 
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brought the City its first supply of sweet water.” The 
water was brought from Paddington. The then enor- 
mous undertaking was nearly fifty years in completing. 
It was commenced in 1237, and finished in 1285, 
in which year Cheapside Conduit—the first erected in 
London—was finished and opened for public use. This 
first stood at the end of Cheapside, between Bucklers- 
bury and the Poultry ; there was, however, a second in 
the thoroughfare, known as the Little Conduit. This 
last faced Foster Lane, and has been rendered histori- 
cally famous by reason of its connection with a quaint 
anecdote concerning the presentation of a Bible to 
Elizabeth, at this point, during her recognition proces- 
sion through the City. On the occasion in question 
the pageant displayed at the Little Conduit was an 
allegory of Truth and Time. The latter, represented 
by an old man, upheld a scythe with one hand, whilst 
in the other he bore an hour-glass. Truth, figuring as 
a child, held in its hand a Bible in English, ‘“‘ which 
last object Elizabeth espying as she sat awaiting the 
enactment of the allegory displayed hereat, and rightfully 
divining to be intended for her, graciously bade Sir 
John Perrot—one of the knights upholding the canopy 

eneath which she sat—to step forward and receive 
for her.” This, however, was a departure from the 
original programme, and that it was such was plainly 
signified to Elizabeth’s emissary, the further informa- 
tion being youchsafed his Royal mistress that the Bible 
would be presented her at the proper moment for her 
reception thereof! The Queen good-naturedly whispered 
Sir John to resume his place beside her, and the enact- 
ment of the pageant proceeded; that is to say, Truth 
proceeded to the recital of some verses befitting the 
occasion and circumstances, during which, at the 
proper crisis, the Bible was lowered into the Royal 
chariot by a silken string. The gift appears to have 
been received by Elizabeth, with at least the semblance 
of an earnest display of surprise, gratification, and 
fervour. She received the Bible “in both hands, 
kissed it, clasped it to her bosom, and thanking the 
City for this present, esteemed above all others, 
promised to study it diligently, to the great comfort of 
the by-standers.”’ 

The Great Conduit, Cheapside, was of stone, elabo- 
rately traced, and appears to have been rebuilt by one 
Thomas Ilam, Sheriff of London, in 1479. It was in 
use up to the year 1620, in which year Sir Hugh 
Myddelton completed his great labour of bringing water 
to London from Amwell, the City being supplied there- 
with by wooden conveyances in its streets, houses 
individually by smaller leaden ones. So late, how- 
ever, as in the reign of Queen Anne there were water- 
carriers at Aldgate pump, and a conduit -had been 
erected (the last in London) in Leadenhall, a.p. 1655. 
Mr. Knight’s work, “‘ The Antiquities of Old England,” 
furnishes us with an interesting passage and informa- 
tion on the subject of the conduits of old:—‘‘ They 
formed a characteristic and picturesque feature” (of 
this capital). “‘ That unknown Hogarth of the seven- 
teenth century, the author of the original print, of 
which a wood-cut copy now remains in the British 
Museum, headed ‘ Tittle-Tattle, or the Several Branches 





of Gossiping,’ has made his own peculiar comment 
on this custom of his time” (namely, that of fetching 
water for household use from these public mediums of 
supply). ‘‘ The women of the seventeenth century,” it 
appears, were fond of meeting and gossiping at the 
conduits, and were ready even to enter into most 
unfeminine contests for their right of precedence there. 
This may serve to give us a glimpse of many little 
partialities entertained towards these convenient places 
of public resort, which served to prolong their 
existence. These ancient gossipings at the conduits 
may be paralleled by a lively scene that now and then 
in a severe winter frost occurs amongst ourselves, 
Whoever has seen a “ plug in a frost,” and the groups 
gathered about it when their own pipes and cisterns 
at home are frozen so that the water cannot flow, may 
have a lively idea of the meetings at the conduits of old 
London.” Two distinct attempts to supply the houses 
with water had, however, been made previously to the 
conception and carrying out of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s 
gigantic enterprise for that purpose. The first of these 
had been made by one Peter Morris, a Dutchman, 
in 1582; the second twelve years later. Morris 
produced ‘a most artificial forcier,”” whose power 
he proved by throwing water over the church of 
St. Magnus, to the extreme delectation of the Lord 
Mayor and the Aldermen invited to behold the 
experiment, and who thereupon granted him a lease 
for the use of the Thames water and one of the arches 
of London Bridge—for five hundred years! Two years 
afterwards, the lease of a second arch for the same 
period was granted to the enterprising Dutchman, whose 
greatest efforts, however, could only enable him to 
supply the City as far as Gracechurch Street. The 
works erected later, namely, those near Broken Wharf, 
supplied the houses of West Cheap and round St. 
Paul’s as far as Fleet Street. Queen Elizabeth issued 
a grant for cutting and conveying a river from any 
part of Middlesex or Hertfordshire to the City of 
London, but died before any one of sufficient enterprise 
had presented himself for the undertaking. It was in 
the reign of her successor that Hugh Myddelton, 
“citizen and goldsmith,” undertook and accom- 
plished it. 

Of Cheapside taverns—we mean those actually 
situated in the thoroughfare—the most celebrated in 
all times was the ‘‘ Nag’s Head,” although the ‘‘ Crown” 
had a dramatic interest attached to it in consequence of 
its host, in Edward the Fourth’s time, having forfeited 
his life tor the utterance of asimple joke. The host in 
question was one John Walker, who one day in a con- 
vivial moment announced that his son was a great 
person, for that he was heir to the ‘‘Crown.” ‘The idle 
speech was reported to Royalty, denounced as bearing 
a treasonable significance, and its unhappy utterer was 
hanged in front of his own inn. The ‘‘ Nag’s Head” stood 
at the east corner of Friday-street. One of the only two 
street views said to be extant of the City previously to 
the Great Fire—namely a view of ‘‘ Cheapside with 
the procession of Marie de Medicis on her visit to 
Charles I. and his Queen,” from La Serres’s Entrée 
Royale de Regne Mére du Roi, 1638—«shows the corner 
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of a tavern, displaying the ‘‘ bush” and a Nag’s Head 
for sign, which was undoubtedly from its situation in 
the picture the famous tavern in Cheapside of the 
name. Apropos of the “‘ bush” or garland so generally 
displayed over their doorways by the tavern-keepers of 
old, our readers generally may not be aware that the 
proverb, “good wine needs no bush,” had its origin in 
the custom. The display of the ‘‘ bush” over his door 
was the tavern-keeper’s advertisement that excellent 
wines were to be had within, but the house once noted 
for excellence in this particular was supposed to no 
longer need such advertisement — it could therefore 
be dispensed with. ‘Good wine needs no bush,” 
means, no advertisement of its excellence. ‘‘ True 
merit reveals itself ”’— 


“Tf it be true that good wine needs no bush, ‘tis true that a good 
play needs no epilogue.”—(Epilogue) As You Like It. 


The Nag’s Head has by many been said to have been 
the scene of Archbishop Parker’s consecration. It isa 
mis-statement, however, as amply proved by Strype. 
The first Protestant Archbishop of this country was 
confirmed in the neighbouring church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow. Although not actually standing in the thorough- 
fare, the ‘‘ Mermaid’’—so celebrated as the resort of 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Selden, Donne, and other members of the club founded 
by Sir Walter Raleigh—is nevertheless by writers gene- 
rally spoken of as a Cheapside tavern, and of course 
therefore, as the most famous amongstthem. “It was 
situated behind,” is the explanation given us in the 
Beaufoy Catalogue of its position in Chepe, ‘‘ and had 
a way to it from both Bread and Friday-streets, but 
was nearer the latter than the former.” Mr. Burn 
distinctly states that the Mermaid in Bread-street, the 
Mermaid in Friday-street, and the Mermaid in Cheape 
were all one, and not three different establishments, as 
the three different ways of describing its situation here 
enumerated, by different writers, misleads people into 
supposing— 
“What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid; heard words that have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that everyone from whom they came 

Had mean’d to put his whole wit in a jest, 


And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life "— 


wrote Beaumont in a poetical epistle to Jonson, refer- 
ring to the ‘“‘wit encounters” at which both had 
assisted at the Mermaid club. The tavern perished in 
the Great Fire. 

The Halls of the respective Companies of the 
Mercers and Saddlers are situated in Cheapside, and 
form—necessarily we will add—historically important 
and most interesting features of that thoroughfare. 
The last-named company claims to be the most ancient 
in existence of City guilds ; few, however, will need to 
be told that the former stands at the head of that great 
institution. It is not too much to assert that the 
history—a detailed history—of the Mercers’ Company 
would embrace the entire civic history of London. At 
every alternate step forward the antiquarian or historian 





makes within the area of the City, evidences crop up 
round him of the power, magnificence, and munificence 
of this company, which has numbered kings, royal 
princes, nobility, a Whittington, a Gresham, the 
founder of the Campden family, and the founder of the 
family of the unfortunate Anne Boleyn, amongst its 
members, which between the years 1213 and 1708 
inclusive gave ninety-eight Lord Mayors to the City, 
established the first life insurance office (A.D. 1698) and 
which has founded, endowed, or munificently con- 
tributed towards public works of every variety of utility, 
charity, and improvement. Amongst the many gifts 
in its possession is that of the Golden Lecture- 
ship, and, jointly with the Corporation of London, 
it shares the patronage of the Gresham Professor- 
ships. The present entrance to the company’s hall 
in Cheapside occupies the site of the house in 
which dwelt Gilbert Becket, father to the great 
prelate of that name. Thomas 4 Becket’s mother, we 
may remind our readers, was that “‘ fair Saracen Maid” 
who had become enamoured of Gilbert Becket in the 
Holy Land, and who, with “ love only for her beacon,” 
and but two English words in her vocabulary— 
namely, “‘ London” and ‘Gilbert”—found her way 
from her native home to the ‘‘ mercery ” in Cheapside, 
where she met with her love, and the reward of her 
devotion by being made his wife. The hall of the 
company, ‘‘ whence Henry VIII. and his Queen Joan 
had witnessed, A.D. 1536, on St. Peter’s Night, the 
imposing spectacle of the ‘marching watch’ of the 
City,” together with the “ fair and beautiful” chapel of 
the old hospital—which had come into the possession 
of the company on the suppression of such houses 
by that king—perished in the Great Fire. 

The present hall of the Saddlers’ Company dates 
only from the year 1823. Its fagade is even of still 
more recent date, the present elegant stone entrance 
front having been built so lately as 1865. It replaced 
one composed of stone and brick mingled. 

We should scarcely be pardoned were we to close 
this notice without making some reference to the 
dragon-vane on the top of St. Mary-le-Bow, which has 
been doubly immortalised, it may perhaps be con-* 
sidered, by the fact of its having been the subject of a 
prophecy, and of specidl mention of it occurring in the 
State poems :— 

** When Jacob Hall, on his high rope, shows tricks, 
The Dragon flutters ; the Lord Mayor's horse kicks ; 


The Cheapside crowds and pageants scarcely know 
Which most t’admire—Hall, hobby-horse, or Bow /” 


The ‘above is what we read in the State poems. The 
Hall therein mentioned was a tight-rope dancer in 
Charles the Second’s time. The prophecy was as 
follows :— 
“When the Gresham Grasshopper 
And Bowe Dragon both shall meet, 


On England’s Royal throne 
No King shall dare sit.” 


It is a curious fact that during her present Majesty’s 
reign, the Exchange Grasshopper and Bow Dragon 
actually did meet, both having been sent (quite unpre- 
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meditatedly) to the same workshop to be repaired. 
Bow Church Dragon has been lowered for repairs on 
various occasions. In 1820 the operation was per- 
formed by Michael Burke, an Irishman, who descended 
on its back (from a height of 225 feet), pushing it from 
the cornices and scaffolds with his feet. The feat was 
accomplished in the presence of a concourse of 
beholders. The dragon is ten feet long. 

We have already exceeded our limits, nevertheless 
we cannot take leave of our readers here, without men- 
tioning that Cheapside was the birthplace of Robert 
Herrick, and the residence of Izaak Walton, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, and Sir Christopher Wren: whilst 
amongst those who have either lived, died, or been 
born in its immediate neighbourhood, are numbered 
Milton, Sir Thomas More, and Leland. 


——— 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 





Part II. THe Tuirp PERIOD; oR, CRITICAL 
PHILOLOGY. 


ATE in the seventeenth century a cry arose 
among scholars that the golden age of philo- 
logy had passed away. ‘“‘ We know no one,” exclaimed 
Le Clerc, “‘ who equals in learning, in diligence, and 
in the quantity of his work, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, 
the Casaubons, the Meursii, the Vossii, the Seldens, the 
Gronovii, and many more of former time.” Yet this 
degenerate age was the age of Bentley. In fact, there 
was a change of direction in scholarship: there was 
no decay of energy. A limit had been gained in one 
direction, and it was necessary to try another. What 
more could be added two verbal erudition, the niceties of 
the Latin tongue, or indeed those of the Greek ? what 
more could be done upon the antiquities of Rome and 
Greece after the labours of the great scholars whom 
Le Clerc enumerated? Ultimate facts had been 
reached, especially in the classical antiquities, which 
had been so explored that little remained to be done 
there, except to collect the scattered works of the men 
who had spent their lives to explore them. This was 
now done by Grevius and Gronovius in their collec- 
tions—the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Grecarum, 1694, 
and the Thesaurus Antiquitatum Latinarum, 1697. 

A new age was arising with new questions set before 
it, in the place of the age of pure philology. This was 
the age of Critical Philology, of learning applied to 
the critical examination of facts. Antiquity hitherto had 
been exhibited as an imposing whole, under the aspect 
in which it was portrayed by the ancient historians. 
No one yet ventured to look upon antiquity except as 
composed, majestic, and heroic; no one dared to 
question the authority of the great masters who had 
drawn the figure. But now philology began slowly to 
take in hand the critical examination of antiquity, to 
question this invincible unity, this organic whole, and 
even to dismember it. Discrepancies were perceived, 





authorities were weighed, yet for long with timidity 
and an overpowering respect for the ancients. The 
law of succession, that one era begins in another, was 
not broken in this case, the era of Critical Philology 
had already begun in the era of pure classical philo- 
logy, which was passing into decline. Joseph Scaliger, 
himself the prince of the classical philologists, made a 
beginning of the critical examination of ancient chro- 
nology in his immortal work ‘‘De Emendatione 
Temporum.” Glareanus, the Swiss, a man of the 
same period, is mentioned by Niebuhr as_ having 
approached Livy with something of the spirit of free 
enquiry. But the age was against such studies: they 
were condemned by the greatest scholars, who willingly 
confined themselves within the charmed circle of 
Greek and Latin erudition, and the general aim was 
gently to reconcile discrepancies in the ancient autho- 
rities, when any were perceived, instead of boldly 
admitting them and drawing conclusions from them. 

Nevertheless, the want of historical certitude made 
itself felt, and an anxiety arose to supply that want. 
The objects towards which the enquiries of learning 
were directed could not but be changed, and an age of 
transition supervened, which cannot be better described 
than in the following account of the studies of Hem- 
sterhuis, a distinguished Dutch scholar, the younger 
contemporary of Bentley, which was written by his 
pupil Ruhnken :— 


“He (Hemsterhuis) grieved much for the destiny of philo- 
sophical history, which although it supplies critics with the most 
abundant materials, yet has not been finished off with any strict- 
ness of criticism, because it has generally been invaded by 
ignorant compilers. _ The history of nations, which 
is of more general importance, did not seem to him in any better 
condition. All acknowledge that history has been obscured by 
antiquity, by the disagreement of writers, or other causes: that 
it has been corrupted by partiality, dishonesty, and superstition. 
Notwithstanding this, how few critics have sallied forth into this 
extensive field: how few apply criticism as the touchstone of the 
truth! Joseph Scaliger raised his banner for a campaign in this 
territory in two works—one on the correction of chronology, the 
other on Eusebius—both of enduring value, but.more praised 
than read. But we know that very few have been found to 
attempt the same path. Hemsterhuis was the more induced by 
this to apply criticism to history himself, and urged his pupils to 
the same course, proposing as their model Polybius, the severest 
censor of other historians: whom he so admired, that he wished, 
if it were possible, to purchase back from oblivion one of his 
lost books at the price of whole waggon-loads of the Homilies of 
the Fathers.” 


Rome remained the central object of view when the 
new era fairly set in. What she had been in the 
revival of learning, what she had been in the great 
philological age, she was still in the age of criticism. 
The exploration of her language, of her authors and 
antiquities, now rendered possible the critical exam! 
nation of her history. The great state of antiquity 
possessed in Livy such an historian as no other nation 
has ever been able to boast—one who in a single 
prodigious work narrated the fortunes of the Republic 
from the foundations : endowed with a matchless style 
and a grandeur of mind equal to the subject, yet 
uncritical, or rather unstudious of critical accuracy: 
desirous to unfold the Roman greatness, but negligent 
of truth in any other sense. Nothing is so impressive 4 
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the Livian conception of Rome. The Romans are a 
nation of citizens conquering themselves that they may 
conquer the world. The volcanic forces of aristocracy 
and democracy were striving together in the crater of 
commonwealth, and pouring forth, year after year, like 
floods of lava, the resistless consular armies, which 
spread their march further and further, and then solidify, 
and hold for ever in a strong grasp the tracts over 
which they have travclled. The uniform and stately 
rhetoric which sets forth their victories is like the 
march of those armies. But nothing could be further 
from truth of detail. Defeats are suppressed, victories 
exaggerated. No justice is done to the heroism of the 
nations which struggled against that terrible might ; 
much is falsified, it not by Livy himself, by the partial 
authorities whom he followed. Livy offered the most 
splendid field for historical criticism. 

The attack was begun in earnest by Perizonius, a 
Professor at Leyden, who in 1685 published his minute 
and laborious ‘‘ Animadversiones Historice,” a work 
which, says Niebuhr, “is still classical and unsur- 
passed in the kind of which it was the first.” He 
compared passages, and showed frequent contradictions 
in the ancient historians. He first detected the traces 
of the popular songs of primitive Rome under the 
prose of Livy. Yet this now forgotten leader of a new 
era was one who regretted the tendencies which he 
directed, and one who would fain have lingered in the 
old paths of philology. He wrote a lamentable account 
of the decay into which the studies were now falling 
which had been so ardently cultivated from the time of 
the revival of learning: a treatise De Doctrine studiis 
nuper post depulsam barbarorum diligentissime denuo cultis 
et desideratis ; nunc vero rursus neglectis fere et contemptis, 
Leyden, 1708. A case by no means unexampled. 

A Frenchman, Louis de Beaufort, followed the 
course of Perizonius a century later, in his essay on 
the incertitude of the first five hundred years of Roman 
history, 1788. Another work which this author wrote 
on the Roman Republic is perhaps the best systematic 
treatise on the ancient government of Rome, which 
appeared before Niebuhr. Besides these professed 
men of learning, the statesmen and political philo- 
sophers were beginning to observe antiquity. In 1725 
Vico, a Neapolitan, published that work which has 
gained for him the title of the founder of the philo- 
sophy of history. Well understanding its importance, 
he called it the New Science—La Scienza Nuova. 
This new science was that of human affairs, founded 
on the axiom that history is developed in accordance 
with the fixed principles of the human mind, and that 
therefore there is a certain uniformity in the history of 
all nations. On this great work it is sufficient to recall 
the eulogy of Michelet, ‘‘ All that Niebuhr afterwards 
by his vast researches discovered, Vico divined.” 

Shortly afterwards, in 1734, Montesquieu published 
his “ Considerations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et 
de la Decadence des Romains.” Like Polybius, these 
men saw in Rome all that human society can ever 
have to show. What made Rome great would make 
all society great: her decay contained the ultimate 
causes of decline to which all society must yield. 








Rome was the analogue of humanity. In the first 
part of the present century Niebuhr laid his hands 
upon Rome. ‘That wonderful man, composed of 
research, sagacity, nnd intrepidity, resolved Rome into 
her original elements. Rome was a coalition—she 
was an expression which stood for many nations, and 
this was the source of her mysterious greatness. 
According to their own legends, the Romans belonged 
to no Italian nation. To examine this condition of 
things, to find out the origin of this people which was 
not a people, was the work of Niebuhr. In so doing 
he brought to light the buried nations, the buried 
languages and civilizations of ancient Italy, and not 
only of ancient Italy, but of the ancient world, for 
Rome was in infancy what she remained in maturity— 
a colluvies gentium, a combination to which the world 
contributed. Hence the question of races, the great 
question with which enquiry is now engaged originated 
with Niebuhr, and this is his glory, not less than to 
have been the greatest historical discoverer of modern 
times. A learned crowd has laboured at the openings 
which he made, having at command that great dis- 
covery of the original relations of languages which has 
extended the sway of criticism far beyond the Hellenic 
and Roman worlds; but their labours have been still 
animated by the spirit which he infused, and once 
more a new era has had its beginning in the era which 
went before it. 

But before Niebuhr came Gibbon. The Italians of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries found their delight 
in contemplating the rise, not the fall, of Rome: her 
greatness, and not her decline. We saw how unwilling 
the scholars of those ages were to meddle with the 
majestic structure of Livy. They preferred that the 
sphinx-like head of the world should remain in the 
solitude of time—not that it should have its body and 
limbs found for it, not that it should be proved to be a 
monster formed of many creatures, of many races. 
The processes of a Perizonius or a Vico found little 
favour in their eyes. The latter, a man of the south, 
only escaped the cry of heresy by having accidentally 
or prudently dedicated his book to a Pope. Hence 
the scientific history of her rise. Gibbon preceded 
Niebuhr, and was indeed the natural successor of 
Montesquieu, not of Perizonius. In other words, or 
in another view, the relations of Rome to Christianity 
were scientifically examined before her relations to the 
ancient world. This was the work of Gibbon. It is 
with his name (along with that of Bentley) that 
England in this period enters into the European com- 
petition of learning. Gibbon took the Roman power 
at its height, just before the vast-tide of dominion 
began to turn, and watched its long decline, its descent 
through the series of ages, its struggle with Chris- 
tianity, and its colouration by the same. Pagan Rome, 
that high tide of the world, was met, at the setting in 
of its ebb, by a fire-fountain which rose beside it and 
flowed into it. What otherwise it would have subsided 
into cannot be guessed, for its waves were made to 
seethe, were cast into wonderful new forms, and, while 
their direction was partly retained, it was partly 
altered. 
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Gibbon is the historian of this. And it is above all 
things important to observe that in this he is the 
historian of the middle age of the world, of the period 
from Christianity to the Renaissance. His work 
embraces nearly the whole of that period, and is the 
most complete monument of critical history in every 
language. Yet even this masterpiece is only complete 
in one sense. It is complete as regards Rome, the 
great cementing power which carried civil life, law, 
and also Christianity into the modern age. But as to 
the middle age, the age of prevalent Christianity, it is 
incomplete. The history of that age is, after all, not 
yet written. 

In fact, the period of learning which we are 
examining was almost only one of transition. In 
spite of Vico, Gibbon, or still later Niebuhr, the work 
of this period was incomparably less perfect than that 
of the preceding period, the golden age of philology. 
All that could be done with the known data was done, 
but the data were insufficient. Even in the case of 
Gibbon this is so. Could he have known what is now 
at the command of every schoolboy with regard to the 
affinities of races and nations, we may conceive that 
his work would have been greatly modified. 


”™ 
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REVIEWS. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln, from his Birth to his 
‘ Inauguration as President. By Warp H. Lamon. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Company. London: 
Tribner and Co. 1872. 
[Seconp Norice.] 

The events of Mr. Lincoln’s later public career, the 
Kansas struggle and the train of circumstances which led 
to Mr. Lincoln’s election as President are so familiar to 
every one from the numerous works on the subject, and 
though detailed at great length by Colonel Lamon, no 
fresh light is thrown on the story. The greatest amount 
of fresh information consists in the series of anecdotes of 
Mr. Lincoln’s private life, for which, as we have before 
stated, Colonel Lamon is principally indebted to the 
industry and research of Mr. Herndon, and from these we 
shall make some extracts which will speak at once for both 
Mr. Lincoln and his biographer. As a lawyer he was 
very different from some of our English advocates, and it is 
questionable how far he would have succeeded in any 
country but America; he read law-books but little, except 
when the cause in hand made it necessary; yet he was 
usually self-reliant, depending on his own resources, and 
rarely consulting his brother lawyers, either on the 
management of his case or on the legal questions inVolved. 
What he knew, however, he knew thoroughly weil, and he 
seldom advised on a case without careful and even tedious 
examination of the authorities. He did not consider him- 
self bound to take every case that was brought to him, and 
is said to have been many times on the verge of quarrelling 
with old and valued friends, because he was not convinced 
of the justice of their claims, and therefore could not be 
persuaded to act as their counsel. A characteristic anec- 
dote is thus given by Mr. Herndon :— 








“Mr. Lincoln was seated at his table, listening very attentively to a 





man who was talking earnestly in a low tone. After the would-be client 
had stated his case, Mr. Lincoln replied, ‘ Yes, there is no reasonable 
doubt that I can gain your case for you. I can set a whole neighbour. 
hood at loggerheads; I can distress a widowed mother and her six 
fatherless children, and thereby get for you six hundred dollars, which 
rightfully belongs, it appears to me, as much to the woman and her 
children as it does to you. You must remember that some things that 
are legally right are not morally right. I shall not take your case, but 
will give you a little advice, for which I will charge you nothing. You 
seem to be a sprightly, energetic man. I would advise you to try 
your hand at making six hundred dollars in some other way.” 

We must add one more quotation as to Mr. Lincoln’s 
singular fairne$Ss and honesty; the case is given on the 
authority of Judge Trent :— 

“‘A case being called for hearing in the court, Mr. Lincoln stated 
that he appeared for the appellant, and was ready to proceed with the 
argument. He then said: ‘ This is the first case I have ever had in this 
court, and I have therefore examined it with great care. As the Court 
will perceive, by looking at the abstract of the record, the only question 
in the case is one of authority. I have not been able to find any autho. 
rity sustaining my side of the case, but I have found several cases 
directly in point on the other side. I will now give these cases, and 
then submit the case.” 


Into the story of Mr. Lincoln’s election as President, as 
we have before said, we will not enter. As is well-known, 
he was elected not as the choice of a majority of the 
electors, but as the favourite among four candidates, 
receiving in all about one-third of the total number of 
votes cast. The large majority he had over Mr. Douglas 
in the “electoral college’’ was principally owing, accord. 
ing to Colonel Lamon, to the adroit way in which he had 
succeeded in entrapping Mr. Douglas into fatal admissions 
some years previously. The questions were directed 
towards the various points ‘raised by the ‘“ Dred-Scott 
decision ” and the admission of Kansas into the Union. 
The main question as to the exclusion of slavery by the 
people of a territory was answered by Mr. Douglas to the 
effect that the people had the lawful means to introduce it 
or exclude it, as they pleased, for the reason that slavery 
could only exist where supported by local police regu- 
lations, which regulations could only be established by the 
legislature, and the people of the state, if hostile to slavery 
could easily elect representatives who could prevent the 
introduction of slavery by “unfriendly legislation.’ The 
effect of this admission was fatal to Mr. Douglas. It was 
true that he repudiated any idea of interfering with slavery, 
but he held that the moment a slave owner passed the boun- 
dary of his state he was at the mercy of the squatters, a 
dozen of whom might at any moment get together in a 
legislature and deprive him of the very property which the 
Dred-Scott decision permitted him to take there. Con- 
sidering the fact that new territories were filled with 
squatters by the abolition societies, placed there for the 
very purpose of keeping slavery away, it was certain that 
the South would be both alarmed and incensed by this 
answer, and that they would feel infinitely safer in the hands 
of Congress than in the hands of the “ squatters.’’ If they 
regarded the Republican method of excluding slavery as 
a barefaced usurpation, they would and did consider Mr. 
Douglas’ plan of confiscation by “ unfriendly legislation” 
as simple robbery. It is curious to see that the “‘ squatter 
system” is now being used by the “carpet-baggers”’ of 
the Republican party to carry out their repressive policy 
against the Southern States and accomplish the re-election 
of General Grant. 

The effect of this answer is thus stated, somewhat 
floridly, by Mr. Herndon :— 

“Of that answer at Freeport, Douglas instantly died. The red- 
gleaming Southern tomahawk flashed high and keen. Douglas was 
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removed out of Lincoln’s way. The wind was taken out of Seward’s 
sails (by the House-divided speech), and Lincoln stood out prominent.” 


The position in which Mr. Lincoln found himself on his 
election was indeed most trying. Early drawn into the 
Abolition movement, though naturally timid and vacillating 
and hesitating to become a thorough going partisan he 
must have foreseen the extreme gravity of the political 
situation, and felt the truth of the proposition he had long 
ago enunciated ‘‘ that a house divided against itself cannot 
stand,” and that the perpetuity of the Union depended on 
its choosing between freedom and slavery, though he 
subsequently acted with characteristic indecision. And at 
this we can scarcely wonder. He was the first President 
of the United States elected by a sectional vote. The 
party to whom he owed his election was composed of 
eager fanatics, who were not disposed to make any conces- 
sion or in any way forego their principles ; while the defeated 
party saw in his success a threatened attack on their 
most cherished rights, and refused in consequence to abide 
by the result of the contest and place themselves under the 
control of a merely “accidental majority.” Again his 
supporters were untried men—men of eloquence and 
ability undoubtedly, but comparatively unpractised in 
statesmanship, and they in their turn had chosen Mr. 
Lincoln merely as an instrument for carrying out their 
views, but without much faith in his qualifications for his 
office. As Colonel Lamon says :— 

*‘ His friends had indicated what they considered as his chief merit, 
when they insisted that he was a very common, ordinary man, just like 
the rest of ‘the people,’ ‘Old Abe,’ a rail-splitter and a story-teller. 
They said he was good and honest and well-meaning, but they took 
care not to pretend he was great. He was thoroughly convinced that 
there was too much truth in this view of his character. He felt deeply 
and keenly his lack of experience in the conduct of public affairs. He 
spoke then and afterwards about the duties of the Presidency with 
much diffidence, and said, with a story about a Justice of the Peace at 
Illinois, that they constituted his ‘ great first case misunderstood.’ He 
had never been a ministerial or an executive officer. His most intimate 
friends feared that he possessed no administrative ability, and in this 
opinion he seems to have shared himself, at least in his calmer and 
more melancholy moments.” 


How far this opinion was correct is now matter of history, 
and, as Colonel Lamon has here ended his task, we await 
the publication of a future volume before expressing our 
own final judgment. 

To the differences between Mr. Lincoln and his wife we 
are unwilling to allude, though they are fully detailed by 
Colonel Hamon, and with respect to Mr. Lincoln's 
religious opinions we hold they had better be passed over 
in silence. We must, in conclusion, add, that though for 
reasons we have given, Colonel Hamon’s book will appear 
strange and uncouth to English readers, yet it contains a 
great deal of fresh and valuable matter, and will be useful 
to future biographers. It will not be the case till the angry 
passions aroused by the civil war and intensified by the 
present position of affairs in the States have subsided that 
a writer will arise who, weighing the merits of the con- 
troversy impartially between North and South will mete 
out equal justice to all parties concerned. Till then, we 
think, Colonel Lamon’s biography will be the standard 
record of the earlier life of Abraham Lincoln. 


The Growth of the English Constitution from the 
Earliest Times. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L. London: Macmillan and Co. 1872. 

_ The learned historian of the Norman Conquest gives us 

in this volume a very readable account of the rise of our 

institutions. Mr. Freeman is a model historian. He is 





adds a valuable series of notes at the end of the volume, 
giving interesting information for those who require fuller 
details. This was needed because the work is an expansion 
of two lectures delivered at Leeds and Bradford. 

The account of the more important ceremonials con- 
nected with Switzerland is very interesting, Mr. Freeman 
asking the reader to follow him in spirit “ to the very home 
and birth-place of freedom, to the land where we need not 
myth and fable to add aught to the fresh and gladdening 
feeling with which we for the first time tread the soil and 
drink in the air of the immemorial democracy of Uri.” In 
such institutions we see the germ out of which every free 
constitution in the world has grown. It is curious to note 
that in the old Teutonic constitution we have distinctions 
among the freemen themselves, and even a monarchical 
element apparent. 

When our Teutonic forefathers came from northern 
Germany they brought their institutions with them, and 
many of our political customs are but developments of 
these. We cannot do better than give an extract or two 
from the work before us, being fair specimens of Mr. 
Freeman's style :— 


“‘ The old paths have in England ever been the paths of progress; the 
ancient custom has ever been to shrink from mere change for the sake 
of change, but fearlessly to change whenever change was really needed. 
And many of the best changes of later times, many of the most whole. 
some improvements in our Law and Constitution, have been only the 
casting aside of innovations which have crept in in modern and evil times. 
They have been the calling up again, in an altered garb, of principles as 
old as the days when we get our first sight of our forefathers in their 
German forests. Changed as it is in all outward form “and circum- 
stance, the England in which we live has, in its true life and spirit, far 
more in common with the England of the earliest times than it has with 
the England of days far nearer our own. In many a wholesome act of 
modern legislation we have gone back, wittingly or unwittingly, to the 
earliest principle of our race. We have advanced by falling back on a 
more ancient state of things; we have reformed by calling to life again 
the institutions of older and ruder times, by setting ourselves free from 
the slavish subtleties of Norman lawyers, by casting aside as an accursed 
thing the innovations of Tudor tyranny and Stewart usurpation... . . 
I will assume that what is Teutonic in us is not merely one element 
among others, but that it is the very life of our national being; that 
whatever else we may have in us, whatever we have drawn from those 
whom we have conquered, or from those who conquered us, is no co- 
ordinate element, but a mere infusion into our Teutonic essence.” 


In another part of the volume, after speaking of the career 
of Simon de Montfort, the “‘ one man to whose wisdom and 
self-devotion we owe that English history has taken the 
course which it has taken for the last six hundred years.” 
Mr. Freeman goes back and traces “how the sway of 
foreign invaders first made the path ready for the course of 
the foreign deliverer,” and says :— 


“I have shown in what state our Constitution stood at the time of the 
Norman Conquest. In that Constitution, be it ever remembered, the 
Norman Conquest made no formal change whatever. Nothing has had 
a more lasting effect on all later English history than the personal 
character and position of the Norman conqueror. But it was not in the 
character of a legislator that the main work of William was done. His 
greatest work of all was to weld together the still imperfectly united 
kingdoms of our ancient England into one indivisible body, a body 
which, since his day, no man has ever dreamed of rending asunder. 
But this was not the work of any formal legislative enactment ; it was 
the silent result of the compression of foreign conquest. So it was with 
William’s whole policy and position. He was in truth a Conqueror, 
King by the edge of the sword, but it was his aim in everything to dis- 
guise the fact. He claimed the crown by legal right; he received it by 
the formal election of the English people, and he was consecrated to his 
kingly office by the hands of an English Primate. He proposed to rule, 
not according to his own will, not according to any laws of his own 
device, but according to the laws of his predecessor and kinsman, King 
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Edward. The great immediate change which was wrought in him was 
not any formal legislative change; it was the silent revolution implied 
in the transfer—the wary and gradual transfer—of all the highest offices 
in England to the hands of foreign holders The momentary effect was 
to make Englishmen on their own soil the subjects of foreign conquerors. 
The lasting effect was to change these foreign conquerors into English- 
men, and to call forth the spirit of English freedom in a more definite 
and antagonistic shape than it had ever before put on.” 

Italian Scenes and Stories. By the Author of ‘“* What 

makes me grow.” London: Seeley and Co. 

English people are never tired of hearing and reading 
about Italy. There is an undying interest attached to it, 
which the discomforts attendant on travelling there, the 
dirt and the beggars, the lying and the cheating, that one 
has to endure, cannot 
extinguish. We for- 
give these annoyances, | 
which are only on the 
surface, for the sake of | 
the remains and re- | 
cords of the glorious | 
past, the agreeable | 
manner of Italians of | 
all classes, the en- | 
chanting scenes with 
which Nature therefills | 
her canvas, the art, the 
music, the poetry, 
which even now are to 
be found there in such 
profusion, and we love | 
to cherish the hope 
that once more Italy, 
having burst her 
chains, may safely 
spring forth into new 
life, and a_ glorious 
future dawn upon her. 
Here, the man of 
letters may revel in 
the enjoyment of visit- 
ing the scenes of the 
great deeds of yore; 
the remains of anti- 
quity, and of the mid- 
dle ages, bring before 
him the deeds of by- 
gone times in a man- | 
ner that nothing else 
can effect, the dry 
bones of history are 
clothed with the life of 
reality, and imagina- | 
tion peoples the haunts _ 
of past generations with those who have set their mark 
on the world’s history. The artist and the dilettante may 
here admire the trophies of ancient or medizval art, and 
compare them with the productions of more modern times. 
The poet may observe in the beauties of nature and the 





thoughts and modes of expression of the present day | 


the influences which acted upon the Italian poets, and 
may feel himself inspired in his turn by the grandor 
lovely objects of nature and art from whence they 
drew their inspiration. The musical language and 
voices of the Italians, their innate perception of what 
is beautiful in sound as well as of what is fair to the 
eyes, delight and stir the soul of the musician. It is 
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(From “Italian Scenes and Stories.) 


| easy, therefore, to account for the influence that Italy has 
over us. To see fair scenes, to listen to sweet sounds, to 
muse on the monuments of the past, to drink in the soft 
tones of the Italian tongue—these are the things which 
refine and elevate our natures, and make us love both the 
fair land and its smiiing people. And so it is not wonder. 
ful that both those who can and those who can not indulge 
}in the luxury of seeing and hearing all these delightful 
| things in Italy itself, are fond of reading and hearing about 
| it, and that so much has been written about it, and that 
| more, and more still, remains to be written, for the subject 
is far from threadbare yet. 

*‘Italian Scenes and Stories ’’ is one more added to the 
number of books that 
have been _ written 
about Italy. It is a 
book intended for child- 
ren, and consists of a 
collection of stories of 
men and places, which 
are supposed to be re. 
lated by an aunt to her 
little nephew and niece, 
who are left with her 
while the rest of the 
family are travelling in 
Italy and visiting the 
places about which her 
stories are told. The 
children make the re- 
marks which children 
usually do in _ books 
written in this manner, 
| and which no other 
| children ever do make. 
| The aunt is rather fond 

of airing her evan- 
| gelical notions when 





she encounters such 
| dreadful things as 
monks, crosses, and 
other marks of Roman 
superstition, and treats 
the good little nephew 
and niece to a good 
deal of moralising. 
We are taken first to 
Naples, where we are 
told the story of 
Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, whose destruc- 
tion is likened to that 
of Sodom and Gomor- 
jrah. The author, in noticing the strange way in which 
| the villages are built on the slopes of Vesuvius, in immi- 
— danger of destruction, very justly remarks of the inha- 
| bitants :— 


| ‘They live on quietly round the mountain, and even at the base of it, 
without any uneasiness, just as people live near powder works or other 
| dangerous things. The ground is so fruitful, you see, and it is all so 
| very beautiful, and they can live with so little trouble, that they don't 
feel inclined to go away until they are quite obliged. Nevertheless, 
sometimes they stay too long.” 


| After Pompeii and Herculaneum we have Sorrento and 
| Naples. The first suggests the story of Tasso, the latter 
‘those of Masaniello, Salvator Rosa, and Cicero. At 
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Pozzuoli we have an account of St. Paul’s journey to Rome 
and then we have a chapter on Rome itself. We have 
next a short history of Florence, as a Free City and 
under the Medici. Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Raphael are scarcely more than named, but we 
are treated to some of the author’s notions about the 
uselessness of pictures and music-in churches, of church 
architecture, and ‘the ministers’ dresses,” and then 
we have a short account of Savonarola. We are next 
told how, at Lucca, the silk trade took its rise, and 
then we have an account of the introduction of the 
silkworm into Europe. A chapter is devoted to the 
story of Galileo, after which we come to Milan, where the 
mention of a roadside 
cross introduces the -— 
story of Constantine | 
and the vision of the 
cross, and then follows 

a short account of St. 
Ambrose, with the story 

of his repulsing the 
Emperor Theodosius at 

the Cathedral after the 
massacre at Thessa- 
lonica. The chapter 

on the Alps tells us 

of Napoleon's cele- 
brated passage of the 
Alps, and of his making 

the Simplon road. We 

tlten have Mount St. 
Bernard and the dogs 

and monks, and Elba, 

with the story of Napo- 
leon’s later days. 
Venice is the last place 

in Italy to which we 

are taken, and there we 

have a long account of 
Silvio Pellico. 


The book is prettily 
got up, with illustra- 
tions, two specimens 
of which we give. For 
those who have an 
appetite for stories, 
freely interlarded with 
moralising, and hits at 
Roman Catholics, and 
a decided Puritan tone, 





these stories will doubt- (From “Italian Scenes and Stories.”) 


less prove very attrac- = 

tive, 

The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By Joun Evans, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. London: Longman and Co. 
1872. 

[Seconp Notice. ] 

In a former article we endeavoured to introduce our 
readers to a work worthy to mark a new era in this branch 
of Archeology, but were unable to do more than glance at 
the introductory chapter. The work is, indeed, so ex- 
haustive, each of its main positions is so based and 
grounded on the most copious induction, that skill, and 
generalization fail in the attempt to give an adequate idea 





THE SIMPLON. 


tion (as this professes to be) of the ancient ‘stone imple- 
ments of Great Britain. The most we can do, by way of 
giving the merest account of the volume, is to dwell in 
| passing upon such points as have principally arrested our 
| attention, and to counsel all those who have an interest in 
| the subject, especially if they live near any of the museums, 
(and they are now multiplied) which are strong in these 
| memorials ef antiquity, to study the volume at first hand, 
| and not to content themselves with reviews or analyses. 
Beginning the chapters on Neolithic implements with the 
Celts, to which we referred in our former article, Mr. Evans 
classifies them in a three-fold division, according as they 
are merely chipped, 
chipped and ground or 
polished only at “the 
edge, or ground and 
polished over the whole 
surface. The first and 
simplest class, though 
common enough in 


England, is rare in 
collections, because 
only _ distinguishable 


from flints of natural 
form to a trained eye. 
It consists of half. 
finished stones, meant 
for further chipping, and 
of failures and refuse 
pieces cast aside or 
turned to a secondary 
use, as well as of im- 
plements ready, through 
the chipping process, for 
agricultural purposes, or 
so sharp and symme- 
trical as to their edges 
by the intersection of 
two facets as to super- 
sede any call for a grind- 
stone to whet their edge. 
In such cases as that of 
the beautiful celt from 
Barwell Fen, Cambridge 
(Fig. 18), fine chipping 
has wrought such a per- 
fect and sharp edge as 
to render other pro- 
cesses de trop. Amongst 
the discoveries at Ciss- 
bury by Colonel Lane 
— Fox, there is a prepon- 
derance of unmarket- 

able celts, rude and unfit for grinding, and meant, the 
author surmises, for purposes of barter. Only one frag- 
| ment of a polished celt is found there, but this fact, and 
the converse discovery in a Barrow at Upton Level Down, 
in Wilts, of a merely chipped flint celt amongst polished 
| celts and other objects seem to point to contemporaneous 
| use of unground, polished, and perforated stone implements 
| at a period when bronze was not unknown in this country. 
But Mr. Evans holds it “‘ almost demonstrable "’ (and a less 

| cautious antiquary would probably leave out the “‘ almost,"’ 
|and for ‘‘demonstrable” read ‘‘ proven”’) that these un- 
| polished celts were among the earliest Neolithic implements 
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in Britain, chipping having been prior to grinding, and the 
latter probably unknown in Paleolithic times (see p. 77). 

The next class is composed of celts ground only at the 
edge, but showing an access of pains as compared with the 
last. Implements of this form and character of other 
material than flint are very rare in Europe, as are those 
which are wholly unground; perhaps because they would 
not have so sharp a cutting edge as those formed of flint, 
and perhaps because with substances softer than flint 
grinding would be easier and less troublesome than 
chipping. The third class consists of celts ground or 
polished over the greater part, if not the whole, of the 
surface, and this is most frequently found in collections, 
though rare on the surface of the soil. It is classified 
according to the section presented by the middle of the 
blade into four sub-divisions. Some of these are polished 
all over, and equally convex on both faces, some flat-sided 
and very symmetrical, tapering to a point at the cutting 
edge and decreased in width at both ends. Some have the 
edge oblique, and to the class that have flat sides and a 
narrow butt belong the jade celts from China which Major 
Edward Sladen presented to the Christy collection and to 
Mr. Evans. Many of this class are of exquisite finish (see 
Fig. 61), whilst the size of some of a more rough finish has 
led to the theory, discredited by Mr. Evans, that they were 
intended for clubs. He thinks they cannot have been 
intended for other purposes than cutting. The specimen 
77 (p. 120) is shaped at both ends, and so presumably was 
an axe. Another sub-division might be formed of celts 
with one flat face, but these Mr. Evans groups with the 
oval section on the score of their rounded sides. This oval 
character in flint is very rare for a reason which is 
explained at length in p. 111. Notice is drawn to a class 
of celts roughened at the butt, apparently to render it more 
capable of adhesion to its socket, and it is curious that 
many hatchets of this kind from the Swiss Lake-Dwellings 
have still their “‘ fixings ” in sockets of stag’s horn (p. 117). 
Another comprehensive subdivision is of those which pre- 
sent abnormal peculiarities, e.g., a second cutting edge at 
the butt end, or the tapering sides of the celt curved inwards 
for securer fixing to the handle or socket, or, again, 
shouldered implements meant for holding in the hand 
without a haft, and others with a shallow groove to receive 
the fingers. Some apparent hand implements have a recess 
worked in each face of the celt to prevent it slipping. 
Some have fluted blades. There is presumptive evidence 
that celts remained in use after the introduction of bronze 
tools for cutting, and prima facie evidence of their remain- 
ing in use after the Roman occupation of Great Britain, 
though, as the author cautions us, the continued occupation 
of sites for an indefinite period may account for the 
mixture, in one place, of the relics of one age with those of 
a long subsequent period (p. 131): 


As a sample of the accurate principles upon which Mr. 
Evans conducts his enquiry into the probable antiquity 
and range in time of these celts, we may point to his 
examination, in p. 132, of the meaning of stone-axe and 
the words stan-ex and stan-bill. Generally, however, his 
conclnsion upon the evidence, from the number of this 
class of implements discovered, from the character of the 
interments with which they are associated, and from the 
circumstances under which they have been found, comes 
to this, that these stone celts must have been in use 
through a long period of years in this country; but how 
long, and from how early to how late a date, it is impos- 
sible to determine, 





“If, however, the occupation of this part of the globe by man was 
continuous from the period of the deposit of the old River Gravels unto 
the present day, it seems probable that some of these implements may 
claim an almost fabulous antiquity, while in certain remote parts of 
Great Britain into which civilization has made but a tardy approach, it 
is possible that their use may have lingered on to a time when in other 
parts of the country, owing to the superiority and abundance of metallic 
tools, these stone hatchets had long fallen into disuse.’”’—P. 137. 


Some of these celts—e.g., the Solway Moss hatchet— 
have been found with enough of their hafts remaining to 
show that they were hafted, although owing to the 
recent date of the discovery how to preserve wood when in 
the tender condition succeeding long burial in peat, there 
is some difficulty in divining their precise forms. 

Wooden hafts and stags’ horn sockets were certainly 
ways of mounting, and the curious will find in chap. vi. a 
very close comparison of the methods of modern savages 
with those presumably used by our barbarous predeces. 
sors :— 


“‘ The stone celts were used chiefly for cutting down timber, and for 
scooping canoes out of the trunks of forest trees ; for dressing posts 
for huts; for grubbing up roots, and killing animals for food ; for pre- 
paring fire-wood ; for scraping the flesh from the bones, when eating; 
and for various other purposes in the domestic arts. But they were 
also employed in times of war, as weapons of offence and defence, as a 
supplementary kind of tomahawk.”—P. 153. 


To these uses may be added, we are told, that of a mining 
instrument to unbare the chalk in pursuit of flint. 


The chapters which follow pass in review the diverse 
implements suggested by the above quotation: the pick, 
hafted at the broader end much as in the example of a 
Maori chisel of jade in p. 158; the gouge of flint, more 
common in Denmark, where canoes were so much in use 
as to invoke its shapening services, than in England, where, 
however, it is found, as might be expected, chiefly in the 
fen districts; the perforated hammer, of metamorphic or 
volcanic rock, which is of four kinds, according as it repre- 
sents the double-edged axe, the adze, with blade edged at 
right angles to the shaft-hole, the axe-head, with cutting 
edge at one end only, the shaft-hole being near the other 
and rounded end, and the axe-hammer, edged at one end 
and hammer-like at the other, with a shaft-hole in the 
centre. The peculiarity of the axe-head with blunted edge 
shows that it was for war and not for cutting purposes, and 
blunt to avoid risk of injury or hurt to the scantily-clothed 
carrier of the weapon. The longer kind of axe-hammers 
were probably for domestic use, and used as hafted or 
handled wedges. It would seem from the examples, too, 
that boring was the final process after the implement had 
been already shaped (see p. 185). The smaller axe- 
hammers were for weapons of war. Worthy of special 
notice is the beautiful perforated hammer-head found at 
Maesmore, near Corwen, by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, and 
by him presented to the Antiquarian Society of Scotland, 
(figured in p. 202), of which that antiquary writes ‘that 
some have considered it as the war implement of a dis- 
tinguished chief, others that it was intended for sacrificial 
purposes, or as a badge of high office.’ Mr. Evans is in 
favour of regarding it as a chief’s hereditary or “ virtute 
officii’” weapon of war. Another large class of hammer- 
stones (see p. 208, &c.) are probably such as have been 
used for mining purposes, the place of their discovery, the 
Orme’s Head, and Penmaen Mawr, in the North Wales 
mining districts, justifying this theory. In fact, as the 
author observes, ‘similar wants with similar means at 
command result in similar implements to meet those 
wants”’ in countries the widest apart and at such different 
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epochs as to upset the theory of a common origin. The 
establishment of this most curious testimony to a common 
instinct, or, failing that, to a common ancestry and a 
transmissive use, is to be credited in a great measure to 
Mr. Evans. We cannot pretend to go over much more of 
his ground in_a brief review, or we might dwell on the 
hammer-stones designed to be wielded by the finger and 
thumb inserted in cavities, and the very curious saddle- 
querns and mealing-stone, with an elongated moveable 
“muller’’ or grindstone, and a bed-stone with a slight 
concavity, described and explained in chap. 10, and illus- 
trated by examples from the Hon. W. O. Stanley's dis- 
coveries in Holyhead. The flint flakes, ground at the edge 
and made into saws, as well as into tools for cutting and 
scraping, fill another chapter of the marvels of neolithic 
ingenuity, and there are two other chapters connected with 
the neolithic period—on “ Javelins and Arrow-heads,” and 
on “ Personal Ornaments '’—which well deserve a special 
consideration. To these, with the glance we are able to 
cast at the vague and dim Palzolithic period, we purpose 
to devote a third article, apologising for the length and 
technicality of this on the score of the deserts of the learned 
author and the claim his work asserts to a more than 
common examination. 


London. By Gustave Dore and BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
Part IX. London; Grant and Co. 


In their pilgrimage Messrs. Doré and Jerrold travel this 
month through ‘The Town of Malt,” or the well-known 
brewery of Barclay and Perkins, through Newgate, and as 
far as Whitechapel. Nothing is more curious in M. Doré’s 
drawings than the picturesqueness with which he invests 
every incident. The drawing on page 130, “ Mixing the 
Malt,” is a good instance of this. We fancy, by the way, 
that it will be a surprise to most people to find that the 
men actually strip and stand in the mash-tub. The draw. 
ings of ‘‘ Dudley-street and Seven-dials"’ and of “ Blue- 
gate-fields’’ are the best of the large pictures, and, the 
former especially, repay careful study, both being highly 
finished and worked out in all details; the street in Seven- 
dials actually swarms with figures. The large plate, ‘ In 
the Park,” is, we think, below M. Doré’s average merit ; it 
is by no means finished, and the figures are crowded and 
somewhat confused. Mr. Jerrold’s descriptions are, as 
usual, lively, and we anticipate a good number next time 
descriptive of the terrible scenes of “‘ Tiger Bay.” 


The Lyrics of Ireland. Carefully Selected, Edited, and 
Annotated by Samuet Lover. Fifth Thousand. 
London: Houlston and Sons. 


Though-Samuel Lover is, we believe, dead, and Charles 
Lever undoubtedly past the stream which, as a pastoral 
poet said, sweeps away the men who are dear to the Muses, 
and not unbeloved by the Nymphs, yet the breath of their 
songs and of those composed by their compatriots is as 
fresh and as winsome as ever. Take any country house, 
whose young people congregate round the piano on the 
lazy day that succeeds a ball, and what sort of songs 
draw an audience? ‘Not Italian, or French; not even, 
unless exceptionally, the little Welsh songs that are trilled 
80 prettily by the’ Welsh women that when you have heard 
one you know the manner and fashion ofall; not the Eng- 
lish songs of the best writers—but here and there a Scotch 
ballad, and at all times and in all places an Irish lyric. 
And who deserves the praise of this undeniable pinnacle 
reached by ould Ireland? Why, next at least to Moore, 


‘Samuel Lover, a collector, a critic, a weaver of some of the 
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very best lyrics the world has seen. Worthily has he 
justified his kinship as a bard to Sheridan and Goldsmith, 
to Curran and Gerald Griffin, and a dozen other names as 
famous for their gift of song as in our own nation the 
Telfords, Watts, and Rennies are for engineering and 
inventing. A single melody, “Go, Forget Me,” written 
by Charles Wolfe, the same who wrote “‘ The Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” will be popular so long as the English 
language is spoken, whilst “Tbe Groves of Blarney,” 
‘‘ Barney Brallagan’s Courtship,” **Molly Carew,” “ St. 
Patrick was a Gentleman,” “ Katty Mooney,” and “ The 
Widow Malone,” will each and all command an encore 
wherever a real or a pseudo-Irishman with a dash of the 
brogue essays to sing them. Not the least interesting 
section of these lyrical collections is that which is devoted 
to historical and political songs. Amongst these comes 
the ‘Shan Van Vogh,” a wonderfully stirring song, that 
breathes the atmosphere of treason even when it is issuing 
from the rosiest of Irish lips, which know how to give 
effect to the line that tells amongst other news, “‘ And Lord 
Edward will be there.” The notes on this ballad by 
Samuel Lover will explain a great many allusions now 
almost forgotten, and the street ballad which is appended 
in pp. 278-9 will show how almost anything of a popular 
burden was reduced in 1796 or thereabouts to the measure 
of Shan Van Vogh. Here, too, we shall find “ Up for the 
Green,” a song of united Irishmen, which has lost none of 
its attractions since Mr. Gladstone's specifics for tranquil- 
lising Ireland have been tried and proved, and ** Who 
Fears to Speak of Ninety-eight ?” songs which you shall 
hear very loyal Irishmen sing with enthusiasm because 
they have a fire in them which is thoroughly and purely 
national. We cannot do better than wish that—politics 
apart—these ballads and lyrics may run to a tenth or a 
twentieth thousand, for they deserve to do so. 


A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
London; Rivington and Son. 1872. 


If we copy the title-page of this volume we shall give a 
good idea of the variety of subjects treated in this work. 
We are told it contains “ brief explanations of words used 
in dogmatic theology, liturgiology, ecclesiastical chronology 
and law, gothic architecture, Christian antiquities and 
symbolism, conventual arrangements, Greek hierology, and 
medieval Latin works, together with some account of 
mystical titles of our Lord, emblems of saints, sources of 
hymns, religious orders, heresies, and sects, ecclesiastical 
customs and dignities, church books, furniture, ornaments, 
and work, sacred offices, vestments, and Catholic cere- 
monial."’ Our only fault with the volume is that some of 
the descriptions are too brief, and we ought not to have 
twenty pages of “ addenda et corrigenda."" The descrip- 
tions in Mr. Walcott’s “ Sacred Archeology"’ supply, by 
reason of their greater length, the defects in that particular 
of this volume. Nevertheless, the work before us is one of 
great research, and will, we hope, be appreciated by those 
for whom it is intended. 


Puttyput’s Protegee. By Henry Georce Cuurcn- 
HILL. With illustrations by George Mackay. London: 
Samuel Tinsley. 1872. 


There is a great air of mystery and sensation about the 
opening of this illustrated novel. We have first a page 
devoted to the preface, and consisting of twenty-three 
asterisks in a sort of quincunx arrangement : this is followed 
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by a mysterious prologue, where some aristocratic swindlers 
are discovered “in a truly magnificent room of the 
Club.” One of the gang, a certain John Dawley, is in the 
act of forging his father’s name to a blank cheque. George 
Talbot, a baronet’s son, who happens to enter the room, 
is then persuaded to fill in the body of the cheque and to 
present the same, a portion of the amount being handed to 
him asaloan. The result is that the latter is arrested for 
the forgery, tried, and sentenced to transportation for life. 
His father, of course, dies of a broken heart, leaving a 
beautiful daughter, who, after certain vicissitudes of 
fortune as a governess and otherwise, at length becomes 
the wife of a philanthropic, but somewhat prosy nobleman, 
Lord Maresfield. In the first chapter we encounter 
Puttyput, a hawker, who keeps a small chandler’s shop in 
a street near Drury-lane. In the house next door to him 
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facture of spurious bank notes. Dawley is a former lover 
of Lady Maresfield, and attempts, with the aid of the ex. 
pugilist, to upset a special train in which her husband is 
travelling. Happily, the peer escapes with only the loss of 
his left arm, though a personal friend of his, as well as the 
engine-driver and stoker and seven small children are 
killed, after which amiable attempt, Dawley gives up his 
persecution of Lady Maresfield and devotes his whole 
energies to counterfeit coining. Foster becomes smitten 
| with Mabel Waldegrave, and succeeds in shutting her up 
in a lunatic asylum in the hope of frightening her into 
becoming his mistress. We have not space to notice all 
the characters in the book. Puttyput and his wife, as also 
a retired tallow-chandler and his house-keeper occupy 
many pages by their conversation. There is a certain Bob 
Bembrow, a young city clerk of the “‘ Dick Swiveller ” type, 








(From Churchill's “ Puttyput's Protégée.”) 





are lodging George and Mabel Waldegrave, children of a 
former gamekeeper in the service of George Talbot's father. 
The brother and sister are all but starving, when they 
eventually obtain the address of the daughter of their 
father’s late master. The result is that in twenty-four 
hours George is, through Lord Maresfield’s interest, sent 
out by the Foreign Secretary on an important mission to 
India! In a short time, however, his ship is reported to be 
lost, and he disappears frcm the scene till the last chapter 
but three of the book. Meanwhile, his sister removes her 
lodgings to Mr. Puttyput’s house, and becomes “ Putty- 
put’s Protégée” and the heroine of the book. Dawley 
then reappears with Foster, one of his accomplices in the 
original forgery, and these two, in ccmpany with a retired 
prize-fighter, beccme tenants of Waldegrave’s former 
lodgings, for the purpose of carrying on there the manu- 


| whose love of adventure brings him in contact with many 
of the chief actors in the story. He starts off on a tour in 
search of Mabel, and accidentally finds the asylum where 
she is immured, and her deliverance is effected in a some- 
|what novel manner. The Marquis of Upperten, who 
| held an important post in the Foreign Office,” visits the 
| asylum in a carriage and four, and informing the proprietor 
| that he is “‘ Her Majesty’s Inspector of Lunatic Asylums 
| pro. tem.,”’ induces him to give up his pretended patient. 
|The marquis, of course, falls in love with and marries 
|her. George Talbot returns with a ticket-of-leave, is 
reinstated in his baronetcy, and marries a young lady who 
| had waited fifteen years for him: while, by the assistance 
of the ubiquitous Bob Bembrow, the two aristocratic 
| villains are arrested for forgery and coining. Bob, after 


| various flirtations, marries his first love, a publican’s 
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daughter, and all the dramatis persone are finally assem- 
bled at Gravesend to welcome the return of George Walde- 
grave, who proves not to have been drowned, but, on the 
contrary, to have arrived in India at a critical moment, 
and in some inscrutable manner ‘“‘ upheld Her Majesty’s 
prestige in the East.’”’ He is made a baronet, and (like 
every one else in the book) marries the young lady of his 
choice. 

Such is the plot ; as may be supposed, there is plenty of 
incident and variety in the book, and its extreme impro- 
bability does not prevent it from being readable. 
is in parts insufferably tedious. Thus seven pages are 
devoted to the description of the causes why a Mr. and 
Mrs. Pallwole missed a train, and a long account of the 
flirtation between Bob Bembrow and the publican’s daughter 
is most monotonous and somewhat vulgar. The author's 


Still, it | 
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| designed by one “who has travelled the long journey of 
| seventy years’’ to give hints as to “the road of life, 
some of whose milestones all must pass;” through 
|**each man’s life must be its own handbook,” there are 
still ‘some ciphers in it to which an old man’s loving 
counsel may serve as a key.” Wisdom bought at any 
price is a good bargain: “Only if you have no harvest 
this autumn, don’t waste next spring by fretting over it. 
| Many a pathway to heaven hath been deluged and carried 
| away by the flood of regret and despair. The devil chalks 
up ‘Too late’ wherever he thinks anybody will stand to 
read it. But God has only written once, and that is on the 
inside of the door of hell.” Such is the writer's design 
and advice in his prologue and the eight stories contained 
in the two volumes give the premiums paid by himself 
and others to experience—‘ the kind voice in mine ear. 








IN A GARRET NEAR TH. SKY. 


(From Churchill's “ Puttyput's Protégée.” 


grammar is also at times slovenly: thus in one place we 
find Bob “‘ waving his hand to Blanche, who had purposely 
risen that early,” and one chapter is headed “* Mabel Redi- 
vivus.” Some of the legal propositions, too, are some- 
what startling—as, for instance, that the commission of a 
forgery by a baronet before inheriting the title causes the 
baronetcy to be in abeyance, or that a policeman can, 
without any warrant, arrest a man on charge of a forgery 
committed fifteen years previously. The writer, however, 
is apparently a novice, and will doubtless avoid faults of 
this kind in future productions. We givetwo specimens of 
the illustrations, some of them being very fairly executed. 


Premiums Paid to Experience. By Epwarp Garrett. 
Two vols. London: Strahan and Co. 


This chronicle of ‘incidents in my business life” is 


| The first story gives the lesson experience taught him in 
| the choice of friends: a young clerk in an office in London, 
lodging with two other clerks, he chooses the free-thinking, 
| irreligious Frederick Godfrey in preference to the steady 
David Wills. With Godfrey he attends infidel lectures, 
| and took up with theories, throwing doubt on the religion 
| he had learnt at his mother’s knee: and he learnt by a 
| bitter experience that “where the foundations of faith 
| rocked, the superstructure of practice reeled,” and that “ it 
| cannot matter what a man believes, so longas he lives up to 
| right moral principles, is the same thing as that it does not 
| matter if the beams of a house are rotten, so long as the 
| door-plate is bright.’’ The next story, “‘ Wheat and Tares,” 
|deals with the problem, ‘‘ wherefore do the wicked live, 
and become old; yea, are mighty in power? They are 
not in trouble as other men, neither are they plagued like 
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other men,” with special reference to the relations between 
masters and men. This question troubled Lim a long 
time in his youth, and made him doubt in Providence, but 
he found his answer in the lives and deaths of the two 
brothers Knight, as compared with those of Harry Cromer 
and his wife. ‘The Wisdom of Fools” deals with the 
question of women’s rights, and records his experience 
bought by lodging with the Blacks, and almost by paying 
the premium of his life. Mrs. Black was of the free- 
thinking, strong-minded female type, attending lectures, 
and studying art to the great detriment of all domestic 
comfort, as well as of all religious duty: her neglect of 
Edward Garrett, when ill with a fever, brought on by the 
domestic discomforts of her house, very nearly ended in 
his death. ‘‘The Gain of Loss” is an experience on the 
bringing up of children. The fond but weak Mrs. Swift 
pays dearly for her bringing up of her two sons by the loss 
of one altogether, while the other was only saved from 
ruin by the timely visit of a sensible aunt. ‘A Sin of 
Omission ” shows how the trifling neglect of a small duty 
may, while we are all unconscious, be bringing upon others 
the greatest unhappiness and misery. Mr. Ravel became 
in effect the murderer of William Chance by neglecting to 
pay Fanny Sheldon for her work. “A Good Situation ”’ 
shows, from the lives of the two sisters Hewett, that one 
should never be above putting one’s hand to honest work, 
and that “‘ if we don’t do what we don’t like, we must not 
be dissatisfied if we don’t get what we do like.” ‘An 
Israelite Indeed” is a very pretty story of an old Scotch 
Presbyterian family, illustrating the good and the evil of 
Puritanism. The wild young Archibald Heriot is driven 
into harm by the too strict notions of the elder, James 
Heriot, and poor Jean, the daughter is the chief sufferer. 
*‘ The Crackling of Thorns ”’ is to show that a life lived to 
please oneself brings misery certainly on oneself, and 
often on others: such was the life of Percy Hare, thus 
described by himself :— 

“I’ve been always wandering about like a man who won't plant his 
own corn, but goes looking for some rich land where it grows wild.” 

Such are the stories told as warnings, but told so 
pleasantly and so humorously, as to be thoroughly enjoy- 
able, while they are instructive to read ; and the warnings 
are given in a hearty, Christian, and earnest spirit, not 
from a superior, condescending height, as from one who 
has passed unscathed through the world, but as from ‘one 
who has lived among trials and temptations, has struggled 
manfully with them, and now longs to hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to help his struggling brethren, when 
he himself, with his troubles and trials over, “ is sitting 
with the last page of life’s book turned down,” very near 
indeed ‘“‘to that immortal childhood, which always beholds 
the face of the Father, which is in heaven.” 

And, that the book is full of good things ofall kinds, 
the following selections will, we think, afford ample proof: 
for satirical writing, we would quote the description of the 
ministry Mrs. Black followed :— 

“‘ She preferred an irregular, erratic attendance on those wandering 
stars of the pulpit, who, when they like, and where they like, preach 
their own little dogmas of doubt and sentiment; men who can under- 
stand no faith thai is not faith in themselves, and who dare to hope by 
their farthing candi« to illuminate those depths which God’s own sun- 
shine is not meant to illumine till the rocks fall, and the mountains are 
brought low,” 
or, again, the description of Mrs. Chance’s talk in “a sin 
of omission "— 


“« Mrs. Chance sprinkled her discourse with French, as one peppers 
flavourless meat.” 





We would quote for good epigrammatical pieces 


‘*God’s precepts go before his promises. Those must be obeyed 
before these can be fulfilled. If we won’t lend our principal, we can’t 
expéct interest. 

‘«« The man who wouldn’t crack the nut, must not grumble when his 
neighbour gets the kernel,’ and ‘Duty is a born queen, and royalty 
merciful : pleasure is a born slave, and slavishly tyrannical.’ ” 

There are abundant pieces of quaint humour, such as Pro. 
fessor Gessler’s conversation with the maid Lucy :— 

‘** I said, ‘ Lucy, all sects should be but as the many coloured rays in 
the prism blending into the pure white crystal of charity.’ Says Lucy, 
‘ Aint it just like the stuff you mixes into pie-crust. None of them’s 
much count till they're mixed, and, if they don’t mix, you know they’s 
bad.’ ” 


For pieces of real feeling these are well worth quoting :— 


‘“* Well-a-day if Dick had growed up, maybe he’d ha’ gone away and 
left me of his own accord, like all my own six did. I don’t think so though, 
but there’s never no telling. And I’m thinking ye’re not so far parted from 
them as can’t come as from them as won’t come.” ‘* There’s generally a 
child or two taken first. Maybe the Lord sets em to work getting a 
place ready for the old folk. It’s what my boys were always saying 
they’d do, and perhaps they’ll do it yet better than they could here 
below.” ‘ You, too, may live to feel what it is to long for somebody 
who mingled, ever so little, in your past, who knew the faces that you 
loved, and remember the way of life, of which those around you know 
nothing. Think what a slight tie will link fellow-countrymen in a far 
country. And the aged live in a land of strangers.” 


These are necessarily but a few of the good passages in 
which the book abounds, but we trust they will be sufficient 
to induce many to read and profit by the experience that 
Mr. Garrett has therein so well narrated. 


The Voice of Christian Life in Song; or, Hymns 
and Hymn-writers of many Lands and Ages. 
By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” &c. London and Edinburgh: T. 
Nelson and Sons. 1872. 


Records of the samples of hymnology have always a 
peculiar charm, and deservedly when the subject is dealt 
with by so reverent and natural an enquirer as the author 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Chronicles, in whose thoughts and 
reflections we find fulness without fancifulness, and sound 
Anglican doctrine without any bias to extremes. To our- 
selves, we confess, the treatment of the Hymns and 
Hymn-writers in the volume before us is more satisfactory 
and pleasant reading than Macdonald's English Antiphon, 
as an example of the subtle and more critical handling, or 
than Archbishop Trench’s more severe and _ succinct 
notices and examples of ancient hymnology on the other. 
This book is indeed what it purports to be, an unaffected, 
yet an enthusiastic and loving effort to catch the voice of 
that breathing out of the soul to God in song, which was 
one of the very earliest, as it has been one of the most 
constant tokens of the life of Christianity—‘ an attempt 
to reproduce some notes of the song and some likeness of 
the singers.” And, as the writer hopes, this may not be 
without its lesson to an age when the tendency of Chris- 
tian life is rather outward than upward, and utters itself in 
works of mercy rather than in songs of praise. Following 
out, then, the purpose of giving a sort of history of sacred 
song, the author takes us back to the hymn of Moses, 
which he compares with the Magnificat, and to the traces 
of hymnology in the New Testament, devotes a chapter to 
those hymns which have come to us with the creeds and 
are incorporated in our Liturgy, the Ter sanctus, Gloria 
in Excelsis, and the Te Deum (of which last the Latin 
original is given, and the greater fulness of meaning in 
three places acutely noticed, p. 31), and then passes on to 
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an examination, chapter by chapter, of the anonymous 
Greek hymns, the Greek and Syriac hymnists, and that 
glorious body of hymnologic literature, the Latin. For all 
this portion of the subject abundant use has been made of 
Daniel’s Thesaurus, a mine of-wealth in this kind we had 
almost styled inexhaustible. What our own modern 
hymnists owe to it, let the compilers and translators of 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” confess, whose original 
yolume and appendix exhibit constant recourse to its 
pages and constant reliance on the soundness of its inter- 
pretations and criticisms. One of the first of the Greek 
anonymous hymns in the collection is a translation of the 
famous tiv tuéoav dedOav, from Daniel m1. 127, a better 
and better-known version of which, however, “ The day is 
past and over,” written by Dr. Neale, justifies our non- 
quotation of it, especially as it is to be found in the 
appendix to ‘‘ Hymns, Ancient and Modern,” and is very 
popular in our churches; but there are divers others trans- 
lated with unadorned faithfulness and some sound criticism 
as to the tone and teaching of these very early hymns, 
which tend to make more of. the “ incarnation” than of 
“the Cross and passion,”’ and have a germ of unconscious 
mariolatry, it may be, in dwelling more on the Birth and 
Epiphany than on the Resurrection. 


It is, however, plainer sailing when we get to Clement 
of Alexandria, Ephrem Syrus, and Gregory of Nazianzus, 
of each of whom this volume gives delightful sketches 
and samples. The fourth chapter devoted to these three 
is full of interesting translations, and these, too, trans- 
lated from an almost virgin soil. ‘The Children of 
Paradise,” from Ephrem Syrus, is exceedingly beautiful, 
and as the author, after giving a translation in p. 61, justly 
observes, “ Christian children of those distant times might 
thus, as they thought of their little brothers and sisters in 
the grave sing, ‘we are seven.’” Of more quotable 
dimensions is a stanza of a hymn or lament by this same 
Ephrem “for the funeral of boys,’’ and it should be 
explained that these songs of Ephrem are not from the 
original, like the rest of the translations in this book, but 
from the German version given in Daniel. The stanza 
referred to is as follows :— 


“Yet thy voice, thy childish singing 
Soundeth ever in mine ears ; 
And I listen and remember, 
Till mine eyes will gather tears, 
Thinking of thy pretty prattlings, 
And thy, childish words of love ; 
But when I begin to murmur, 
Then my spirit looks above, 
Listens to the song of spirits— 
Listens, longing, wondering, 
To the ceaseless glad Hosannas 
Angels at thy Bridal sing.” —P. 68. 


Not less attractive is the sketch of Gregory of Nazianzus, 
the child-like Timothy, Chrysostom, and Augustine, the son 
of a godly and loving mother, whose home influence is trace- 
able in his hymns and writings. The best translation from 
this writer is the hymn “ To Himself,”’ a psalm “ out of 
the depths’ when his home-surroundings were all gone, 
his life being ended in exile, and he himself soaring in 
faith to a better country and the change of a corruptible to 
an incorruptible body. It is a very fine outburst of hope. 


From the two original sacred languages the voice of 
Christian song now passes to the language of “ Virgil, 
Cicero, and the Vulgate,” and here we come first on 

mbrose and the Ambrosian hymns. We agree to the full 





with the tribute paid to these in the passage we are about 
to quote :— 


“There is a calm and steady glow in these early Latin hymns, a 
straightforward plainness of speech, and an unconscious force which 
grow on you wonderfully as you become more acquainted with them. 
If they have not the sublime simplicity of a faith that sees visions, and 
leaves it to fancy to scatter flowers, or the fervency of an outburst of 
solitary devotion, the regular beauty of Greek art, or the imaginative 
depth and homely pathos of Teutonic sacred ballads, they have a 
Roman majesty of their own, the majesty of a national anthem, the 
subdued fire of the battle song of a disciplined army. The imperial 
dignity of the great language of laws and of war has passed into them: 
they are the grand national anthems of the Church militant, and their 
practical plainness, their healthy objective life, are as bracing as moun- 
tain air.”"—Pp. go-1. 


Specimens are given of these hymns, most certainly 
attributed to St. Ambrose himself, and copious quotations 
from St. Augustine’s Confessions show how his mind was 
imbued with the Ambrosian hymns, and how they spoke 
to his heart and relieved his burden of sorrow and anxiety. 
His discussion in the Tenth Book about the limits of the 
use of Church music in devotion (pp. 104, &c.), are but 
the prelude of a great debate in after-times whether “ art 
tends more to draw our whole mixed nature heavenward, 
or to draw the soul earthward. Translations so various as 
those in this volume are, of course, not always to be relied 
upon as reproducing the original, as may be seen by a 
comparison of the Latin and English in the fourth stanza 
of the Ambrosian Mid-day Hymn in p. 113 :— 

**Cum Sol repente territus 
Horrore tanti criminis 


Mortem minatur sxculo, 
Diem refugit impium.” 


“A sudden horror paled the sun 
To see that matchless crime begun ; 
Swift from that impious day he flies, 
And o’er the earth the death-pall lies.” 


And we are bound to say that we think the “O sola 
magnarum urbium”’ of Prudentius is far better rendered 
in “* Hymns, Ancient and Modern” (‘* Earth hath many a 
noble city”) than in p. 118 of the volume before us. On 
the other hand, we must testify to great care and pains 
about accuracy of translation in matters of some nicety— 
e.g., where in St. Ambrose’s “‘ Veni redemptor gentium” 
the question arises in stanza 3, v. 2, as to the reading of 
the verse 
“ Carnis tropzo accingere.” 


Our author soundly translates as if for ‘“tropzo” 
** stropheo " were read— 


‘“‘ Thy mortal garment on thee gird.” 


In p. 123 we find a translation of a very ancient Easter 
Hymn, “ Ad coenam Agni providi,”’ which Daniel thinks 
was sung by the newly-baptised catechumens when in white 
robes they approached their first communion, and it is well 
observed that ‘‘the trust in the Lamb of God is more 
glowing and pervading in the Ambrosian than in the 
Oriental Hymns.” The fifth chapter of the volume closes 
with a translation of the Hymn of Prudentius, “ in 
exsequiis defuncti,” in which, to our thinking, the rhythm 
of the original is better caught and imitated than its 
dignity. There is something too lilting in the lines— 

“ Then shelter the sacred deposit 
The Maker will claim it of thee: 


The Sculptor will never forget it 
Once formed in the image to be.” —P. 132. 


to find them favour with those who have once perused 
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Isaac Williams’ version of this splendid funeral hymn. 
On the whole, however, justice is done to our favourite 
Prudentius, and also to the-lively, sunny, easy, and light- 
hearted brother in sacred song, Venantius Fortunatus (the 
author of “ Vexilla regis prodeunt,” “‘ Pange lingua,’’ and 
‘‘ Salve, festa Dies,” and thereby no small benefactor to 














THE SWALLOW. 
(From “ The Royal Readers.”) 


the store-house and museum of Christian hymnology. 
Having just reverted to the fact that in the sixth chapter a 
good account is given of ‘‘ Gregory the Great,” the author, 
according to Mone, of “Veni, Creator Spiritus,’’ and 
certainly the introducer of the Church music known as 
Gregorian, we must quote a passage about Fortunatus 





sarily the effect is jarring. Yet why should we believe his hymns to be 
unreal? If all record of the life of Cowper had perished except ‘ John 
Gilpin,’ ‘ Lines on the Receipt of a Stamper,’ and some playful letters to 
Lady Austin, on the one side; and on the other, his beautiful hymn, 
‘God Moves ina Mysterious Way,’ might we not have some difficulty 
in reconciling the fragments. Yet we know that Cowper’s piety was as 








THE SEA-GULL. 
(From “ The Royal Readers.”) 


genuine as his playfulness, and if the piety of Fortunatus was less 
simple, and his playfulness less graceful, we must remember that he 
was a monk, and lived in times of broken civilization. No healthy 
fireside influences were around him to draw him continually out of self 
by the mutual kindnesscs and forbearances of home life; no family 





AN ICEBERG. 
(From “ The Royal Readers.”) 


as a specimen of the happy critical and comparative 
acumen of our author, and as a specimen of her style of 
writing :— 

“Of the outer life of Fortunatus we know nothing, except on its 


lighter side: of his spiritual life we know nothing, except through his 
hymns. The intermediate tones aie wanting in the pictnre, and neces- 





THE ARK AND THE DOVE. 
(From “ The Royal Readers.”) 


affections, binding youth to age in happy unity; no old age green with 
memories of early unbroken love,—not even Mrs. Unwin and Lady 
Hesketh, the tea-table, the sofa, and the hares. Abbesses and recluses 
were the sharers of Fortunatus’ harmless pleasantries, and we must 
not wonder if the pleasantries were more artificial, and the feelings 
from which they were the rebound less real.”"—P. 153. 
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Our readers will do well to devote loving attention to the 
chapter that follows on Bernard of Clairvaux, nor will 
their time be misspent if they linger over the Medizval 
Hymns and Hymn-writers, amongst whom are Thomas of 
Celano, Thomas a Kempis, and Adam of St. Victor. The 
writer of the present notice has been familiar with the 
treasures of Daniel and Trench since 1850, and has trans- 
jated in MSS. or otherwise very many of the hymns which 
are rendered in this volume. He can therefore vouch for 
the pains and often success which they,exhibit. Peter 
Damiani’s hymn “on the Glory and Joys of Para- 
dise” (pp. 220-2) is as well translated here as we have 
ever seen it. It seems to us, too, that a very good selec- 
tion has been made in chap. x. from the large mass of 
hymns which are the utterance of the heart of the German 
Church, a field in which the author of the book before us 
has 'a manifest interest. If there be a fault, it is that this 
chapter and that on Swedish Hymnology are too brief. 
The same must be said of “ English Hymns,” (chap. xii.) 
We do not grudge the pages devoted to Isaac Watts, to 
Doddridge, and to the Wesleys, but why among the 
specimens of English Hymnology, and about the same 
page where we should have liked to see more anent George 
Herbert—why, we ask, is the name of Henry Vaughan, 
the Silurist, unnamed? We are bold to say that out of his 
poems might have been culled at least a dozen worthy to 
rank with any of those by Rowlands, Spenser, Philip 
Sydney, Walter Raleigh, George Herbert, and Richard 
Baxter, the plea for inserting which is that they are “ early 
and less accessible writers" of English hymns. The 
author of “ Abide with Me,” the Rev. H. F. Lyte, in his 
selection of Vaughan's poems, may have made “ the 
Silurist ’’ more accessible, and Mr. Grosart's recent edition 
gives the hope that his merits will some day be appre- 
ciated; but that any writer of a book “‘on Hymns and 
Hymn-writers ’ should be silent as to his very name is 
unintelligible, save on the theory that the greatness of the 
range undertaken wearied the writer ere she neared the 
goal. Certainly the two last chapters on the Hymns of 
the Church of Rome since the Reformation, and on the 
general subject of Hymnology reviewed will strike every 
reader as too brief. The author might with advantage 
make a fresh start, and if to English Hymnology from the 
days of Elizabeth to Victoria a volume were dedicated of a 
like calibre and style to that which we have been review- 
ing, written dispassionately, and written with leisure and 
with research, we cannot help thinking that the boon to 
the Christian literature of this nineteenth century would be 
widely appreciated. 


The Royal Readers. A New Series of Illustrated Eng- 
lish Lesson Books. London, Edinburgh, and New 
York: T. Nelsonand Sons. 1872. 

No one who has the slightest connection with elementary 
education, public or private, will need to be reminded that 
so-called Readers are manifold and of many names. 
Laurie, Murby, Lockwood, and divers other educational 
publishers have vied with each other to produce graduated 
series of “ reading-lessons,"’ accommodated to the pro- 
ficiency of ascending grades, and the difficulty is not so 
much to find suitable books of this kind as to decide upon 
the most excellent. We have no desire to settle the 
question in this notice, or to say anything that might seem 
partial or invidious, and so we shall confine ourselves to 
Noticing those features in Nelson’s Royal Readers, a 
Selection of which lies before us, which commerd them in 
an eminent degree to elementary educationists. The 
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principle upon which these, then, are constructed is that of 
gilding the pill, which, as most of us are aware, the art of 
reading is apt to seem to the young child. In the belief 
that practice rather than precept inspires the acquirement 
of good reading, the editors have striven to give a variety 
of interest to the lessons, both as to style and matter. 
First of all, by the attraction of illustrations, so good and 
well-wrought as to catch the eye and quicken the attention. 
Secondly, by diversifying the subjects of each book of the 
series, in-regard to matter, and by intermingling lessons 
on natural history, of a range that comes home to English 
boys and girls, with lessons in biography, narrative, word- 
lessons, and lessons in useful knowledge, and readings in 
prose and verse, each of these being complete in itself and 
so graduated as to be within the compass of the class to 
which it is offered. 

We cannot say too much in praise of the illustrations. 
From the cow, and cow and calf, on the wall-sheet (No. VI.) 
up to the monkeys and the monkey and the cats, and the 
tailor bird and its nest in Royal Reader V. (pp. 34, 41, 51, 
53), or those of Wilkam Tell and Androcles and the Lion 
(65-89 ibid.) there is nothing but praise due to the pub- 
lishers for having bespoken the favour of young people’s 
ears by a very considerable bonus to the eye. This, as 
anyone will know who takes a scripture-print into a Sunday 
School and tells the story of it to a class that cannot read, 
and professes to be unable to comprehend what is meant 
by collect or catechism, is the royal road to ensuring atten- 
tion, and we cannot but congratulate both the purveyors 
and the devourers of this series upon the invitingness of 
the viands. It is a great help as well as treat in a lesson 
on the Romans in Britain (for example) to realize by illus- 
tration the equipment of a Roman soldier individually, and 
to see how, en masse, he and his comrades advanced to the 
attack in what was called, from the overlapping shields, a 
testudo, or tortoise (pp. 217-19). And what we have said 
of the excellence of the illustrations applies not less to the 
intermediate series than to the wall-sheets and the 5th 
Book, which are the two extremes. In No. 3, p. 79, is a 
good picture of a tame tiger, and a gentleman in closer 
proximity toit than would be deemed agreeable by tarry-at- 
home folks. The letter-press attached to the picture is just 
of the kind to fulfil the publishers’ aim, viz., cumulation of 
interest over the lesson in hand by the charm of stirring 
narrative and stirring illustrations. Here the picture gives 
an appetite for the story, which relates to a pet tiger 
crouching beside his master, an Indian officer, and licking 
his hand, which, though fortunately the beast knew it not, 
was bleeding from a scratch. The officer knew what would 
follow if the animal tasted blood, quietly bade his servant 
fetch a gun, and, unperceived, shoot the tiger through the 
heart. When we tell our readers that in these books are 
to be found descriptive prose lessons from “ Ivanhoe,” and 
such bits of poetry as Cowper's “ Boadicea”’ and “ Wreck 
of the Royal George,” the Hon. W. Spencer's “ Llewelyn 
and his Dog,’’ several favourite bits from Mrs. Hemans, . 
Longfellow, Wordsworth, &c., we shall have avouched the 
variety of the repasts served up for juveniie book-worms. 
We should doubt, however, whether the direction to pro- 
nounce Llewelyn ‘“‘ Thle-wel-yn "’ was quite correct, and in 
Reader 1, p. 30, we commend to revision the following bit 
of slip-shod English :— 

** And every place that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go (!)” 


At the same time we are bound to say that such blots are 
very rare, and that the completeness of each series in itself 
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the head of each lesson, whilst at its tail are appended 
exercises in spelling and pronunciation, as well as questions 
on the subject matter and the pictures, as tests of a child’s 
understanding what has been read. Add to this composi- 
tion exercises, useful knowledge lessons, which are calcu- 
lated to ‘take the shine out of’ ‘‘ Mangnall’s Questions,” 
the time-honoured entrenched fortress of our wives and 
mothers, outlines of history and biography, and you (we 
address teachers and pupils) have ‘‘a multum in parvo” 
not often to be attained so cheaply, a “‘multum in parvo” 
which in one of its characteristic features particularly is 
entitled to the good word of the Illustrated Review. The 
illustrations, of which we give specimens, speak for them- 
selves. 
—_— ae 


GERMANY. 





AccorpDING to promise I now continue my report of the 
lectures to be delivered at the Leipsic University in the 
course of next winter term (October 20th—March 15th). 
Professor Zirkel will read, Introduction to Chemical 
Geology and General Mineralogy ; Wiedeman, Inorganic 
Experimental Chemistry; Lange, Greek State antiquities ; 
Peschel, Physical Geography; Zéllner, Physical Astronomy; 
On the Principles of the Theory of Cognition in their 
Application to Physics; Krehl, Encyclopedia of Semitic 
Philology; Explanation of the Arabic Anthology by Arnold ; 
Striimpell, Logic, The Religious Philosophical Problem ; 
Nobbe, The Odes of Horace, Exercises in Latin Disputa- 
tion ; Marbach, Geometry and Trigonometry ; $acobi, Agri- 
culture, Introduction to the Study ofthe Science of Finance ; 
Wenck, History of Germany from the Peace of Westphalia 
to the Accession of Frederick the Great, History of Germany 
from the Accession of Rodolph I. (of Hapsburg) to the 
Close of the Seventeenth Century; Fritsche, Aristophanes’ 
“Frogs,” Latin Style, Aristotle’s Treatise on Metaphy- 
sics; Hermann, Introduction to Philosophy and Logic, 
Esthetics, Comparative Exposition and Criticism of the 
most important modern Philosophical Systems; Kvop, 
Agricultural Chemistry ; Minekurtz, The Lyrics of Ger- 
many from their Origin to their Development as part of 
the World Literature, Origin of the Homeric Hymns and 
Interpretation of the First Canto of the Odyssey; Ziller, 
Psychology, Philosophy of Religion; Eckstein, Interpreta- 
tion of Carmina Selecta of Horace; Brandes, History of 
Central Europe in the Age of the Reformation, History of 
France; Biedermann, German History from the Fall of 
the Old to the Establishment of the New German Empire 
(1806-71), History of German Literature in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, The Nature and History of the 
Drama; Hirzel, Pharmacy; Seydel, History of Modern 
Philosophy, On the Relation of Philosophy to Theology 
with special reference to the history of this relation since 
Kant ; Puckert, History of Saxony, German History since 
the Peace of Westphalia; Birnbaum, General Breeding of 
Animals, On the Management of Farms and Estimates in 
Rural Economy including Book-keeping, On Important Ques- 
tions of the Day ; Hildebrand, History of German Litera- 
ture in the Eighteenth Century, Interpretation of the Middle 
High German Poem by Meier Helmbrecht; Knapp, On 
the Movement among the Operatives of England, France, 
and Germany, Practical Exercises in Statistics ; Leskien, 
Grammar of the Old Burgarian Language, History of the 
Serbian Language ; Lipsius, Thucydides, B. II.; Ebers, 





Old Egyptian Grammar, Explanation of the Passages in 


Genesis and Exodus referring to Egypt; Credner, General 
Geology; Stohmann, Chemical Technology; Mayer, Ana. 
lytical Geometry ; Ziirn, Theory of Judging of Horses, 
Veterinary Surgery ; First, Isaiah (Second Part), Ethics 
of the Fathers; Langer, General Theory of Music, Forms 
of Musical Composition. These two faculties, Theology 
and Philosophy are those that offer the greatest variety, 
and are of the greatest interest to the foreign reader. 

Referring to my recent notice of the now completed 
Biography of Alexander von Humboldt, I have some sup. 
plementary remarks to make on it. The Berlin Observa. 
tory placed the MSS. left by him ‘at the editor’s disposal; 
the wife of the Minister von Biilow, a niece of Humboldt's, 
permitted him an inspection of his travelling diaries; im- 
portant documents deposited in the Record Office have 
been copied; many hundreds of letters to persons of rank, 
to native and foreign scholars, to male and female artists, 
to friends and relations, have been examined and rendered 
accessible; and some larger collections of letters, among 
others those of Herr Seifert, for many years Humboldt’s 
valet, have been purchased for the purpose of being 
embodied in this biography, which may therefore claim to 
be equally complete and trustworthy. The three portraits 
which it contains represent Humboldt in his twenty- 
seventh, forty-fifth, and eighty-first years, and are fully 
engraved in steel after originals hitherto but little, if at all, 
known. 

A man of high repute, Dr. Theodor L. W. von Bischoff, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University of 
Munich, has published a very seasonable and sensible 
pamphlet on a much agitated question—one of the many 
questions of the day and certainly not the least important— 
entitled, ‘‘ The Study and Practice of Medicine by Women.” 
Lest anyone should suspect it to be dictated by professional 
jealousy, he, at the outset, declares that he neither is nor 
ever was a medical practitioner. His arguments are based 
on experience and physiological observations, and are 
summed up in the following propositions :— 


The female sex, both according to divine dispensation and natural 
constitution, lacks the capacity for the cultivation and practice of the 
sciences ; above all of physics and medicine. 

The occupation with the study and practice of medicine militates 
against and injures the best and noblest sides of feminine nature, 
modesty, shame, sympathy, and mercy, qualities by which it is dis- 
tinguished from the male. 

The education of female physicians is incompatible with the organisa- 

tion of our schools and universities. Their attendance at lectures 
interferes with and hinders the instruction to an intolerable degree, and 
endangers the moral welfare of the male students in a most serious 
way. 
To encumber the medical profession with incompetent half-educated 
female empirics, such as alone the female sex can be trained to, checks 
and interferes with the progress of medical science and art in a most 
pernicious way. 

The increase of female medical practitioners, while simultaneously 
and inevitably supplanting male physicians, in a most serious way 
imperils the sanitary well-being of the State, both in peace and war. 


In an appendix the author, in a succinct form, states the 
differences between the sexes, such as anatomy and 
physiology have for centuries shown them to be. A col- 
league of the Professor’s, in an article in the Augsburger 
Allgemeine Zeitung, opposed his arguments, but was 
thoroughly beaten by the author of the present’ pamphlet 
in his rejoinder in the same journal. 

The IJilustrirte Zeitung, of Leipsic, gave the public, as 
a supplement to the number of August 31st, a well-executed 
memorial sheet of the late Franco-German War, by way 0 
commemorating the anniversary of the day of Sedan, falling 
this week (September 2). In its previous number it repro- 
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duced Bismarck’s letter to his wife of that day’s date, 
which, having fallen into the hands of the French, was 
lately published in the Figaro of Paris, and has since been 
reprinted in almost all the papers of Europe. What makes 
the reproduction in the Leipsic illustrated journal particu- 
larly interesting is the commentary on Bismarck’s hand- 
writing by A. Henze, Director of the Saxon Central Office 
for Judicial Comparison of Handwriting. The eleven 
characteristics which he discovers in it would occupy too 
much space for me to transcribe them here. I would 
therefore recommend the reader who is desirous of 
becoming acquainted with them to procure the number 
(1521) of the paper itself. 

‘In -Herrig’s “Archiv” for the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages and. Literatures (Vol. XLIX. Bd. Instalment), pub- 
lished by G. Westermann, Brunswick, Dr. K. Béddecker, 
of Prenzlau, subjects Bulwer, now Lord, Lytton’s transla- 
tion of Schiller’s poems to a minute criticism, and arrives 
at the conclusion that while the translator has succeeded 
in felicitously rendering, and even sometimes improving 
upon, the descriptive passages, he has mostly failed in 
doing justice to, or even seizing the meaning of, those in 
which the poet gives expression to his own intense feelings 
—the pathos of Schiller, as it is usually termed, or his 
deep sympathy with all human joys and woes. 

The number of the journal of the German Oriental 
Society just issued contains a very interesting critical and 
explanatory paper by Professor K. Schlottmann, of Halle, 
on new remarkable discoveries of Moabite Inscriptions. 
The author, who was the first in Germany to explain 
scientifically the inscription of the Moabite King Mesha, 
the correctness of which has been much questioned, has 
had the material sent him by Herr Weser, the chaplain to 
the Evangelical Community at Jerusalem. The antiquities 
discovered at Moab consist of various implements and 
partly fine clay productions, but, above all, of artistically 
executed clay urns with polyglot inscriptions. Herr 
Weser lost no time in taking copies and sketches of these 
and of enquiring of Professor Schlottmann as to the 
scientific value of these objects. The Halle scholar, after 
a close examination, was satisfied of the great importance 
of these probably very ancient relics, and now communi- 
cates to the public the result of his acute investigations. 
Though he has not yet succeeded in solving and elucidating 
all the problems and obscurities of these remarkable 
(Moabite and Himjarite) votive inscriptions, yet their 
genuineness would appear to be placed beyond all doubt, 
and the misgivings lately expressed in the ‘‘ Academy "’ as 
to the Moabite discoveries and their genuineness seem to 
be unfounded. 
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FRANCE, 


_ Very gratifying to all those who look for the resuscita- 
tion of France, mainly through moral and _ intellectual 
means, was the spectacle offered at the good old city of 
Bordeaux at the beginning of this month. The inaugura- 
tion of the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science was an event in itself, and the brilliant array of 
distinguished men who assembled on that occasion gave 
ground for the hope that brighter days were indeed in store 
for the sorely tried and demoralised country. As M. de 
Quatrefages justly observed in his interesting address at 
the opening, France yields to no country whatever in the 
eminence of her individual savarts, but it cannot be denied 
that the general level of scientific knowledge is of a very 

















low order. This is less a matter of capacity than of taste 
and education. Frenchmen are naturally attracted by 
more brilliant if less solid branches of study, and science 
has not yet become a necessary concomitant of a liberal 
education. In those professions in which some knowledge 
of scientific principles is indispensable, the rudiments only 
are acquired as a disagreeable necessity, and yet French 
chemists, French engineers, French doctors, have~ done 
good service in the daily work of the world independently 
of those great masters of induction and deduction who have 
attained the very first rank among modern philosophers. 
The establishment of the new institution is the indication 
of a change for the better. It is founded on the same 
principles as the well-known British Association, whose 
annual gathering has just excited so much interest across 
the Channel, and includes a vast range of subjects in its 
programme. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, economics, 
all are represented, and nearly four hundred scientific men 
took part in the proceedings. Bordeaux, which has the 
honour of being the seat of the first meeting, has long been 
distinguished for its exertions in the cause of intellectual 
development, and the local authorities have spared no 
pains to do honour to their illustrious guests. All the 
finest buildings in the town were made over to the Asso- 
ciation for the time being, and the citizens, vieing with the 
municipality in their hospitable endeavours, gave their 
visitors free entry into all the manufactories and other 
works of interest. M. de Quatrefages, who bears a name 
known and honoured by scholars, found himself elevated to 
the presidential chair bya series of disasters. M. Courbes, 
one of the original organisers of the movement, and the 
first provisional president of the association, died suddenly. 
M. Claude Bernard, his successor, was prevented from ful- 
filling his duties by illness, while M. Delaunay, who would 
doubtless have been called to the chair, fell a victim, as we 
all know, to his ardent pursuit of his scientic researches. 
French science found, however, no unworthy representa- 
tive in M. de Quatrefages. He pointed out to his hearers 
that in these days the position of a nation among her peers 
was no longer determined by the extent of her territory, the 
number of her population, or even by her ascendancy on 
the battle-field. In the world of thought, in the domains 
of science, there were also battles to be won, and it was in 
these spheres that France must seek her much talked of 
revanche, and he reminded every labourer in these promising 
fields that he was toiling not only for the satisfaction of his 
intellect, or the adornment of his own reputation, but for 
the honour of his country, who derived fresh honour from 
every fresh intellectual victory of her sons. M. de Quatre- 
fages referred to the share which he and others present had 
taken of late years in the scientific congresses of Belgium, 
Italy, and Denmark, when those countries were in very 
varying positions. At Belgium it was said that Belgium, 
though insignificant politically, had attained a good posi- 
tion in the intellectual world. At Bologna, surrounded by 
the traces of vanished splendours, it was said they should 
be restored. At Copenhagen it was said that though Den- 
mark were blotted from the map she should revive in the 
works of science. France had also her sufferings and her 
losses, and her men of intelligence and learning must 
come to her rescue. As an encouragement, the president 
of the new association pointed out the results achieved by 
its elder sister and prototypein England. By its influence 
a part of the population was transformed. The sons of 
those fox-hunters who knew no pleasures but material and 
violent ones are to-day botanists, geologists, chemists, 
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archeologists. A banker presides over the Anthropological 
Institute, a brewer presides over the Astronomical Society. 
The British Association numbers its members by thou- 
sands, and the chief towns dispute the honour of receiving 
them. It has, however, taken half a century of persevering 
effort to bring about these results. 

There have been rumours that the Orleans Princes, 
abandoning the dream of ascending the throne of France, 
have become Republicans in good earnest. Possibly the 
wish is father to the thought in this case, though it cannot 
be said the Princes seem very sanguine as to their political 
prospects. In connection with these Princes it may be 
observed that the young Duc de Guise, whose premature 
death excited all sympathies, was to have inherited the 
sum of £880,000 from his mother. The Duc was the last 
surviving child of a family of eight. The inheritance 
reverts to his grandmother, the Princess of Salerno, thence 
to be divided among the Imperial Family of Austria and 
some members of the Royal Houses of Orleans and Sicily. 
Louis Philippe’s Queen, Marie-Amélie, was the sister of 
the late Prince of Salerno. 

Cardinal Nuaglia, whose death and burial were lately 
announced, was an enthusiastic bibliophilist. The most 
rare and costly books are included in his library, for the 
Cardinal, who was extremely economical in his ordinary 
habits, became a spendthrift where books were in question. 
When he obtained one of the literary treasures which 
abound on his shelves he would himself wrap it up in paper 
and tie it round with ribbon, after which he selected its 
place on the shelves, only bringing it out to display to some 
kindred spirit. However, he did not spend all his money 
on books, for his nephew, who inherits his wealth, comes 
into an income of about 100,o0ofr. He had already a good 


fortune of his own. ° 
The social as well as the religious world has been a good 
deal moved by the marriage of Pere Hyacinthe. Much 
curiosity has naturally been expressed respecting the lady 
who braves the troubles of so invidious a position. It 
seems she is an American widow, about thirty-five years 
of age, and is described as possessing a fair share of good 
looks and considerable elegance of manner. She has 
attained some reputation in her own country as a writer of 
verse and romance, though certainly such reputation has 
not crossed the Atlantic. She has a son of sixteen, and 
there are varying accounts of her fortune. Some say she 
is not rich, others that she has a comfortable income. She 
was originally a Protestant, but became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism. It has been stated elsewhere that it was on 
the occasion of her conversion that the Peré preached a 
powerful sermon, which may be found in the last volume 
of his works. Judging from present appearances, both 
preacher and convert might have spared their pains. 

The suicide of M. Léon Laya has created a most 
painful impression. . Only a Sunday or two ago he read 
a new comedy, entitled Anna, at the Gaiété Theatre. 
The melancholy event was quite unexpected, and is totally 
inexplicable, for M. Laya, who had reached the mature age 
of sixty, had attained a fair amount of dramatic success. 
His best known work is Le Duc ¥ob, which English play- 
goers may remember as being one of the pieces acted by 
the company of the Comédie Francaise during their visit 
to England. La Peau de Lion and Un Coup de Lans- 

uenet were also his pieces. M. Laya came of a literary 
amily, for his father, Jean Louis Laya, was the author of 
“ L’Ami des Lois,” and his brother, M. Alexandre Laya, 
wrote a biography of M. Thiers. His mother also belonged 





to the confraternity of authors. It was early in the morn. 
ing, the 5th, that M. Laya was found suspended in his 
alcove, having hung himself with a silk cord. He had 
been dead some hours, and his death was evidently pre. 
meditated, as two letters—one addressed to a friend, and 
the other to the concierge—were found lying on his 
mantelpiece. 

Another death has made some stir in the literary world, 
that of the Countess Dash, who died, after a long illness, at 
the age of sixty-eight. This industrious lady had been 
more or less before the public during the last thirty-five 
years. Her history was a somewhat'remarkable one. She 
belonged to an ancient and noble family, and was married 
very young to the Vicomte de Saint Mars. Her education 
was unusually extensive, and she was familiar with the 
memoirs and records of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which she turned to great account in her 
romances... Her literary labours were no doubt congenial 
to her tastes, but they were prompted by a reverse of 
fortune. Her spirit and courage in turning her talents to 
account are worthy of great praise, though the subjects 
she chose were often more suitable to French than to 
English tastes, being often drawn from the Courts of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. Her first novel, ‘‘ Le jeu de la 
Reine,” appeared under her pseudonym of Comtesse Dash 
in 1839, and since then more than sixty volumes owe their 
origin to her indefatigable pen. Under the assumed name 
of Jacques Reynaud, Mme. de St. Mars, wrote a brilliant 
series of semi-satirical biographical sketches in the Figaro, 
which were headed “ Portraits Contemporains.” She 
joined Alexandre Dumas in several romances, and it is 
said that Dumas actually did not write a line of the 
“*Mémoires de la princesse de Monaco” which bear his 
name, Mme. de St. Mars being the sole author. 

Sir.Richard Wallace has just added another to the long 
list of his good deeds. Following the example of the 
former Imperial hunter at Compiégne, he has given orders 
that the hospitals of Paris shall profit by his sport. Sir 
Richard rents the sporting grounds at Compiégne, and his 
gifts will be very acceptable. In the old days of the 
Empire such liberality was always the rule, and the 
Emperor after every sporting day used to send the game 
to Paris for the benefit of the sick and poor and of the 
numerous benevolent establishments patronised by the 
Imperial family. Unluckily the Empire is not the only 
thing which has goné out of fashion, and our great land- 
owners have adopted the stingy habit of letting their 
guests kill what they like, but take no game away with 
them. One such churlish host received a severe, though 
salutary lesson, the other day. A sportsman having shot 
a pheasant, picked up his prey and drew his pocket-knife. 
*‘ What are you~about?” cried his host, in amazement. 
*“‘ Excuse me,” he replied, coolly, «I am only marking this 
pheasant that I may recognise it in the market to-morrow.” 
The hint was taken, and since then sportsmen are allowed 
to claim the contents of their bags. 

Meudon is for sale, and will be put up to auction. Poor 
Meudon! Its traditional glories departed with the war, 
and it is now but a mere wreck, fit only for the barracks of 
the Versailles army, which occupies its splendid terrace. 
Meudon, as every French student knows, owes its origin to 
the Duchesse d’Etampes, and was sold after her death to 
the Cardinal de Lorraine. Abel Servieu, the financier, 
built the famous terrace. The first chateau, erected by 
Philibert Delorme, was destroyed by fire in 1795, in con- 
sequence, it was believed, of some experiments in wat 


























munitions being carried on there. The last chateau was 
of a good age, and had been the residence of the Duchesse 
de Berri, the last King of Poland, the Empress Maria 
Louisa and Queen Maria of Portugal. Under the Empire 
it was the abode of Prince Napoleon and Princess Clotilde, 
and was full of valuable works of art. Where those 
treasures are at present no oné seems exactly to know. 

Speaking of artistic matters, a curious lawsuit is pend- 
ing, from whicn the wise may draw the same moral as that 
inculcated by the ancient history of Aladdin and his 
wonderful Lamp—i.e., when you are offered new goods 
for old ones, it is best to be cautious in effecting the too 
promising exchange. M. L one of our Parisian 
amateurs, happened to stay for a night or two at the little 
village of Massy and lodged with a farmer. His attention 
was attracted byan old smoke-dried painting in the bedroom, 
and discovering traces of a practised pencil he proposed to 
the farmer to buy it. The latter hesitated, not from any 
appreciation of the picture as a work of art, but from a 
dislike to part with one of his household penates with 
which he was familiar from childhood. However, when 
his visitor offered to give him in exchange a bran-new 
painting of the same size in a gilt frame, the attraction 
proved irresistible, and the exchange was decided upon. 
When M. L reached Paris, his first care was to send 
his prize to a cleaner. In a few days it was brought, the 
dirt cleaned off, with the colours glowing and soft as 
though it had just left the easel. Design and execution 
were equally admirable, and the subject, the Nativity of 
Christ at Bethlehem, was treated in a manner that indi- 
cated a master of his art. A close inspection of the work 
and the inscription of the canvas showed it to be a Titian 
of great value. The news reached the farmer of Massy, 
who hurried to reclaim his picture or to demand in default 
the sum of 60,o0o0fr. Both requests were refused, and the 
matter was carried to the law courts, with what result 
remains to be seen. 

Burlesques have grown so common that they are apt to 
be voted nuisances unless particularly good. Such an 
exception could not certainly be made on behalf of 
Mazeppa transformed into a wretched pedestrian at the 
Folies Dramatiques. The gallery's feelings were hurt. 
Much might be forgiven in burlesque, but the absence of 
the traditional steed was really too much, and the dis- 
comfiture of the Hetman was complete. 

Englishmen will be interested to know that some French 
papers have spoken of Dr. Manning as a possible successor 
to Pius IX. 











— > 
THE MAGAZINES. 


The Argosy. Mrs. Wood’s “In the Maze” is certainly inter- 
esting, though too much crowded with petty details, which is 
inevitably the case in a story of Mrs. Wood's. “ Geoffrey 
Chaucer ” is far too light and sketchy, and “ A Day of Pleasure,” 
by “ Johnny Ludlow,” is very like all the rest of his or her stories. 
“Memories,” by J. I. L., is a set of smooth and finished verses, 
much above the usual magazine level, and in fact showing 
evidence of poetic feeling and tenderness of expression. The 
structure of the lines reminds us something of one of Mr. Pal- 
gTaves poems. 

The large engravings in this month’s Art Fournal are “ The 
Critics,” from the picture by Henriette Browne, “ The Child 
Moses,” from the group of sculpture by F. Barzaghi, and “ The 
Tomb of Grace Darling,” from a picture by C. W. Nicholls. The 
last af these is a very beautiful specimen, and Mr. Barzaghi’s 

Moses” is engraved with great softness and clearness. It is 
almost impossible to take up any art paper without coming across 
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a philippic against Mr. Ayrton. We heartily agree with the 











remarks here made on his ignorant and unmannerly conduct 
towards the *“ Sepulchral Monuments Committee.” Alli the other 
articles are good, and worth attention as usual with the Art 
Fournal, and we must direct notice to the clear and accurate 
wood engraving of Cordova Cathedral. 

Aunt Fudy’s Magazine, Little Folks, and Old Merry’s Monthly are 
always welcome to children, the first on account of Mrs. Ewing’s 
children’s story and the light and cheerful tone which Mrs. Gatty 
infuses into the writings of her contributors, and the second on 
account of its numerous admirable illustrations, while “Old 
Merry” understands how to meet the tastes of boys. We hope, 
by the way, that no one will now “ preserve scarlet geraniums by 
digging them up,” at any rate till their beauty is over. 

Blackwood consists of only six articles, but all of them are long 
ones. “Japan” contains a concise summary of the history and 
the present political and commercial situation of that country. 
‘“*A True Reformer” is this month more readable, and has an 
amusing travesty on the reforms introduced at the War Office 
under the Cardwell régime. ‘Glimpses of the Future” is a sug- 
gestive article on the present high prices, but gives rather too 
strong an impression of being an imitation of “ The Battle of 
Dorking.” There is asomewhat partial notice of the late Charles 
Lever, with a classified list of his novels and copious extracts. 

The British Controversialist continues its three discussions and 
its usual series of instructive papers. The present number is up 
to the usual standard of the periodical. 

The great failing in Cassell’s Magazine is that the papers are too 
short, though interesting, a remark which applies specially to 
Professor Thorold Rogers’ “ Callings Forbidden and Controlled,” 
and Professor Leone Levi's “‘ Few Words about Strikes.” “ Pre- 
ventive Medicine,” by Dr. Andrew Wynter, is a scarcely disguised 
reproduction of part of the first paper in his “ Curiosities of 
Civilisation.” Dr. Beke is an undoubted authority on African 
Geography, and gives us a short sketch of * Dr. Livingstone and 
his Discoveries.” “On the Rank” gives a graphic account of 
some of the discomforts of a cabman’s existence. 

The September part of Chambers’ Fournal contains the opening 
chapters of a new serial story, “‘ Without Further Delay,” and 
the continuation of ‘*A Woman’s Vengeance.” “The Weed” 
and “ Experiences Matrimonial” are the best of the other 
papers. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine is of its usual quality. 
George Wither is the hymn writer whose works are criticised 
thismonth. ‘Comparative Religion” gives a brief sketch of the 
Vedas; the form Dzaus is we suppose a misprint for the sanskrit 
Dyaus. Mr. John Piggot has an interesting but too brief paper 
on the preservation of public monuments, and the translation of 
Bitter’s Life of Sebastian Bach is continued. 

Colburn’s New Monthly continues the editor’s historical novel of 
“Boscobel,” and also “ The White Feather.” There is an 
interesting notice of the Euphrates Valley Railway Scheme, and 
a continuation of the “‘ Stray Thoughts and Short Essays,” which 
are a collection of political truisms in a bad imitation of Mr. 
Helps’ style. The poetry is about up to the magazine average, 
and the “‘ Notes of the Month” contain a well-digested notice of 
Dr. Livingstone’s latest discoveries. 

The instalment of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ Study of Sociology ” 
in the Contemporary Review illustrates in itself a fallacy which 
it strongly condemns. In speaking of the evidences of sociology 
Mr. Spencer says: “A large discount has mostly to be made 
from the evidence furnished by institutions and societies in justi- 
fication of the policies they pursue or advocate. And since much 
of the evidence representing both past and present social 
phenomena comes to us through agencies calculated thus to pre- 
vent it, there is a further impediment to clear vision of facts.” It 
is a curious commentary on this that the instance Mr. Spencer 
asserts as proof of his theory is the one which has more than any 
other been made the platform of violent enthusiasts, and Mr. 
Spencer, while admitting and understating the evidence against 
his view, sets out the authorities on his side of the question with 
great parade and detail, utterly ignoring the testimony of those 
best qualified to judge of the merits of the legislation he 
denounces, the class of army surgeons. Mr. J. A. Symonds 
gives literal and elegant versions of twenty-three sonnets from 
Michael Angelo; Mr. J. M. Capes, writing on “ The Education 
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of Irish Gentlemen,” takes occasion to denounce Mr. Gladstone’s | town, many a pleasant journey in bygone days. 


truckling to Cardinal Cullen and the Irish priesthood. To make 
up for the broad-church theology in the last number we have a 
paper on “Anglo Catholicism,” by Bishop Ewing, and “ Church 
and State in Discord,” by Mr. Orby Shipley, the latter of course 
advocating freedom for the English Church from the fetters of 
the State. ‘Matthew Browne” rambles over “The Law of 
Modesty in Art” in his usual egotistical and confidential style, 
faintly recalling Mr. Matthew Arnold’s well-known essays. We 
shall do “‘ Matthew Browne” no injustice if we say that want of 
modesty is a subject on which he is well qualified to speak. A 
posthumous paper on the “International,” by Mazzini will be 
read with interest at the present time. , 

The Cornhill is not so good as it was last month. “ English 
Translators of Goethe’s Faust” passes in review the different 
versions, coming to the conclusion that the version has not yet 
appeared. It seems to us, however, that a perfect translation, 
representing the same number of lines, the metres, and rhymes 
of the German, is almost an impossibility. The selections from 
the different translators are carefully chosen, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s being, we think, the best. What, however, is meant by 
saying that only one lady, from whose version a MSS. extract 
is given, has translated any part of Faust? Surely Miss Anna 
Swanwick has translated the whole, in some places, which we 
have compared with the German and the extracts given in this 
article, very fairly. ‘A Day in a Japanese Theatre ” is interest- 
ing and curious. ‘‘Old Kensington is continued, and a new novel 
begun. 

We concur in the doubt felt by the author of “‘ A Glimpse of 
the Labour Question Sixty Years Ago” in the Churchman’s 
Family Magazine whether “the superior education of the working 
classes has not produced more harm than good.” The whole 
paper is worth reading. ‘ The Haunted Closet is an amusing if 
somewhat far-fetched ghost-story. ‘ Chess” isa somewhat con- 
temptuous paper, and not very practicable. ‘A Russian 
Easter” and “A Trip to Dahomey ” are worth reading. 

The Day of Days and Home Words contain the usual assort- 

ment of anecdotes, tracts, and stories of the familiar religious 
type. 
y The second number of the Etcetera is an improvement on the 
first, though there is a little too much amateur work in it. How- 
ever, in a number of more than 120 pages, containing nineteen 
articles, there is surely variety enough. ‘“Glynarth,” the new 
novel, seems promising, and “ Shaving” is a lively paper. The 
poetry is of a very poor order. 

There is one paper in Fraser which every one should read, 
“ Strikes, Short Hours, Poor-law, and Laissez-faire,” by W.R. G. 
Whatever Mr. Greg writes is always worth reading, and the 
boldness with which he opposes calm reason to the nonsensical 
declaimers of the rights of labour party gives great weight to his 
treatment of the question. The paper is one to be read, examined, 
and refuted—if possible. ‘The Legend of the Monkey,” from 
the Chinese by Mr. Wodehouse, is very curious and well told. 
The serial stories are continued. ‘ Premier and President” is 
said to be by Mr. Nathan Sheppard. 

The principal feature in the Gentleman’s Magazine is of course 
Mr. Joaquin Miller’s ‘Isles of the Amazons,” which is marked 
with vigorous colour and brilliant imagery. The “ players of our 
day” criticised with great truth and insight are Mr. Phelps, Mr. 
Fechter, and Mr. Buckstone. The adventures and opinions of 
“Nicaragua N. Walker ” belong to that peculiar style of humour 
termed “ dry fun,” and which is marvellously like utter nonsense. 
“A Fancy,” by Mrs. M. A. Baines, is rather too fancifully 
wrought out, and the leading idea though ingeniously managed 
has been used by scores of poets. ‘ Stranger than Fiction ” is 
continued. 

Notwithstanding the severe loss lately sustained, Good Words, 
under the editorship of the brother of the late accomplished chief, 
still maintains its high excellence. The two legends of “* Serbian 
Folk-lore” are curious as reproducing the familiar details of all 
fairy tales which we meet with in all mythology, and readers of 
Grimm’s delightful books will recognise with delight the old 
familiar incidents in a Serbian garb. We hope these papers will 
be continued. We are getting a little weary of “Friends in 
Council,” and the present instalment is certainly very weak. 
“Rambles in Retrospect” recalls to us, condemned to stay in 
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But we must 
not dwell too much on Good Words, and no recommendation of 
ours can add to its world-wide popularity. 

We do not like the tone of ‘‘ Ermengilda” in Golden Hours, 
and the picture is a needless piece of uncharitableness. “ Ups 
and Downs of a Painter’s Life” is continued, telling of the terrible 
struggles of poor Haydon. ‘At the Porter's Lodge” is a 
vigorous set of verses in the metre of “Ivry,” and ‘** Walks and 
Talks among the English Peasantry ” recalls to us many a breezy 
ramble over Leith Hill. 

Good Words for the Young contains an affecting and well- 
written ballad, ‘‘ Morning Tide,” by C. C. Fraser-Tytler. “A 
Midshipman’s First Command” is a story of pirate adventure 
graphically told. “The Travelling Menagerie” is interesting, 
but a little too much padded. ‘Innocent’s Island” is hardly 
equal to what we expect from the author of “ Lilliput Levee,” 
and “A Little Girl’s Letter from the Sea” reads very unlike a 
genuine production. However, the number is a very fair one. 

Grave and Gay scarcely realises either of the epithets which 
make up its title. ‘*The Reversal of the Decree” and “ Only a 
Curate” are continued, there being nothing very noticeable in 
either story, except that in the latter a nobleman is introduced 
under the not wholly fictitious title of Lord Ellesmere. There is 
an ample supply of pieces of poetry, notably one on Anne 
Boleyn, which ends with the following striking climax :— 

* But I, 
With hellish jeer and mock, 
Was led forth to—a block.” 

Mr. Charles Reade continues “ A Simpleton” in London Society. 
It appears that like the much quoted hammer that can stoop to 
crack a nut, Mr. Reade, having demolished lunatic asylums and 
cruelty to prisoners, is now going to crush the practice of tight 
lacing. ‘“*La Haute Ecole” is a somewhat startling story, 
though made up of old incidents. The rest of the papers are of 
the pleasant gossiping type which we expect in London Society. 

Mission Life deals with missions and mission work in all quarters 
ofthe world. ‘Charity in the Seat of War” tells us that during 
the terrible time of war, famine, and distress, the contributions 
of France to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith only 
diminished in a very trifling proportion. This should be an 
example to our own people, many of whom while relieving present 
distress withdraw their subscriptions from equally deserving 
objects. 

The poetry in Our Own Fireside is the chief attraction this 
month, including as it does two poems by Mr. Stone. “An 
Evening on the Breven” is very unequal, some lines being very 
good and others very poor, and the first thirty lines might advan- 
tageously be omitted. ‘ Railways” and ‘“ Sketches Among the 
Sons of Toil” are continued, and are both worth reading. 
“Talks about Titles” is rather vaguely written, and we are 
afraid that Mr. James has scarcely mastered the meaning of the 
good old word, “ Eorl;” at any rate his explanations do not 
sound like the utterances of a man who fully knows what he is 
writing about. We always like anecdotes of dogs, and the Rev. 
F. O. Morris gives us three. 

The People’s Magazine gives us a very good assortment of 
articles this month. Mr. J. B. Atkinson criticises “* Dutch Land- 
scape Painters of the Seventeenth Century,” the illustration being 
a specimen of Hobbema. ‘The Childrens’ Hospital” gives an 
interesting account of that most admirable charity. Mr. C. H. 
Eden writes on “ Emigration.” “Tom's Birthday” is a nice 
little paper for children. The poetry is all good, the most 
striking piece being some spirited lines by Mr. F. T. Palgrave on 
**Old England.” 

In the Quiver the two serial stories are continued, and there 
are the usual assortment of improving papers. There is some 
common-sense in ‘Our Sermons,” and Miss Sarah Tytler makes 
a laudable effort to promote ballad-singing and reading in family 
circles. Considering the high character of the illustrations 
generally, it is amazing how the engraving in page 760 could ever 
have been allowed to appear; its connection with the accom- 
panying verses is not very apparent, though for the matter of 
that it is difficult to say what it really is meant to represent. 

The Sunday Magazine contains the continuation of Mr. George 
MacDonald's story, “The Vicar'’s Daughter;” the chapter in 
which on “ child nonsense ” is, we must confess, rather too non- 
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sensical, ‘“ Button-Hole Row” is a very curious account of a 
yisit to the quarter of the “ Button-Hole Makers.” Mr. Wratis- 
law gives us “Two Scenes from the Hussite War,” including a 
translation of a Bohemian ballad. There is also the usual 
amount of religious dissertations and sermons. _ 

St. James’ is as usual rich in serials, there being no less than 
six stories in an incomplete state, besides the adventures of the 
“ Englishmen and Russians in South Africa,” of which there is a 
further instalment. Sir George L’Estrange commences “ Scraps 
from Recollection,” which promise to be very entertaining, com- 
mencing as they do with the time when the author first joined 
the 31st Regiment in the Peninsula. Sir J. Bowring has some 
good translations, but the original poetry is sentimental and 
sickly. 

The contents of St. Paul’s are varied, though somewhat unequal 
in merit. * John Mardon, Mariner,” a poem by the author of 
“St. Abe,” is full of life and swing. Mrs. Haweis writes on 
“Colour” and “ Head-dresses.” ‘‘Henry Holbeach” has a 
paper on Sir John Lubbock, which as usual tells us more of the 
writer’s private opinions than of his subject. “ Filicaia,” an 
Italian poet, is introduced to magazine readers by E. G. H., who 
writes with full knowledge of his author, and whose translations 
are very well done. Jean Ingelow’s “Off the Skelligs” is con- 
tinued. 

In Temple Bar “In Search of a Tea-cup” is an amusing story, 
though too much spun out. Mr. G.T. Lowth reiterates a charge 
against the late Tom Hood of having appropriated a poem by 
the former author, which he formerly made in the Atheneum. If 
Mr. Lowth can substantiate all his assertions, there can be no 
doubt that a very grave offence was committed by Hood, but it is 
unfortunate that he is unable to name the paper to which he sent 
hispoem. He should remember, too, that assertion and proof 
are very different things. Still we think Mr. T. Hood, the son, 
should endeavour to clear his father’s memory from such an 
imputation. The other papers are cheerful and gossiping in the 
Temple.Bar style. A new novel, by Wilkie Collins, is to be com- 
menced in the next number. , 

The Victoria has one article which if fear of the law of libel 
had allowed it to be published some months ago would have 
done more good to women in general than any amount of 
agitation for the suffrage. ‘‘ Pseudo Agencies” exposes an adver- 
tising scoundrel who is now expiating his swindling propensities 
in prison. ‘“ Plain Sewing” is a somewhat vague heading for a 
paper which merely repeats the old phrases of the ‘“‘ woman’s 
tights” advocates. The story “1972” is continued, and the 
other papers are of the usual familiar type. To a male reader 
they seem to partake of the nature of “ padding.” 





> 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


In the provinces, where people know so much better than in 
London what is going on in the great city, we hear that a new 
daily, under the title of the Eclectric, is to appear shortly. The 
name, if not shocking, is certainly not very promising. 

Dr. William Bennett's new volume of poems, “ Lays for Sailors,” 
will appear in a few days. The publishers will be Messrs. King 
and Co.,of Cornhill. In these times when the town is empty, it 
is rather hazardous publishing a book of any kind, but really the 
publics hould feel grateful to an author who breaks in on the 
dullness which always characterises this season of the year. 

The peoples “ History of Cleveland” is now appearing, by Mr. 
George Markham Tweddell. A chapter on the geology of the 
district has been supplied by Professor Phillips, and the manu- 
Script information collected by the late Mr. Justice Temple for 
his long-projected “ History of Cleveland,” including some useful 
communications by the late Archdeacon Todd, has_ been 
obligingly placed at the author’s disposal. The work will be 
completed in thirty-two parts. 

“Marie Bellot’s Revenge ” is the title of a new story just com- 
menced in the Penny Illustrated Paper, by the editor, Mr. John 
Latey, junior. 

pecial and important advantages, we are informed in the new 
Number of Grave and Gay, are offered to those who beco..e 





announcement. 
necessity to make such an announcement. It should recommend 
itself. 

Mr. Walter Wood, of the Standard, has published a little 
pamphlet, consisting of a resumé of the “ Life and Labours of 
Dr. Livingstone.” 

The Sunday-school Union have issued a new service for 
Sunday-schools, under the title of the ‘* Teachers’ Cabinet.” 

We understand that the illustrated edition of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s “ Histoire du Plébiscite” has been suppressed by the 
French authorities, at the instance of the Prussian Government, 
who considered that some of the illustrations were calculated to 
give an unfavourable impression of the conduct of the Prussian 
soldiers during the war. The suppressed edition will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. - 

We understand that Mr. Holyoake’s journal, The Reasoner, has 
ceased publication. 

A curious little incident deserving of notice has taken place 
this month to which we beg leave to call the attention of all 
parties concerned. In Tinsley’s Magazine for May there were 
published some very indifferent lines, beginning thus— 

“I love you Bessie, you are good, 

I have a cottage in a wood ; 

With melody of boughs above, 

Alas! my cot has not,a love.” 
In Tinsley the poem is unsigned. To our great surprise, it 
appears in Colburn’s New Monthly this September, with the 
signature of Guy Roslyn. If Mr. Guy Roslyn thinks his 
poems are so good that they are to appear twice in the course of 
less than half a year, we fear he will find his critics of a 
contrary opinion, It is to be presumed that the editor of 
Colburn’s New Monthly was imposed on. Of course he would 
never have inserted the poem in question if aware that it 
had so recently appeared in a leading London magazine. 

Mr. Loyd Jones is one of the principal writers in the Beehive, 
a paper which professedly the organ of the working men seems 
to have but a sorry circulation after all. 

An amusing illustration of religious arrogance and ignorance 
has just attracted our notice in a pamphlet on * The Decline of 
Methodism, bya Layman. He says: “If Methodism, with its 
pure and holy precepts, God-owned founding, and imminent 
adaptedness for salvation purposes has become worldly, what 
can we hope for from other Churches?” What Christian 
humility to be sure ! 


With reference to a paragraph in our last on the poet Thom- 
son’s Table, we have received the following letter :— 
**g, Pelham-place, Brompton, S.W., September 3, 1872. 
“Dear S1r,—In your ‘ Literary Gossip and Table Talk” (Sept. 2) 
reference is made to the preservation at South Lambeth of the table at 
which Thomson wrote his Seasons. This is possibly the fact with some 
slight reservation. Part of his ‘ Winter,’ there is some foundation for 
believing, was written at ‘The Dove Coffee House,’ Hammersmith, 
whence a table came into the possession of my father, the late Thomas 
Crofton Croker, which is now in my keeping; and on a brass disc are 
these lines :— 
‘ Here Thomson sung 
The seasons and their change.’ 


‘* Here Thomson sung,” the phrase I quote, 
Meaneth that here that Poet wrote 
About “ The Seasons” (Spring and Autumn) 
And here he drank “ the change”’ they brought him.’ 


‘ This Table, 
which had belonged to 
“Thomson's Parlour” 
in the Dove Coffee House, 
at the London end of Hammersmith Mall, 
was purchased as a relic of the Poet 


y 
T. Crorron CROKER, 
1832.’ 
Yours very truly, 
“ T. F. Ditton Croker.” 
—~< - - 
Notice. — Our next number will contain a Portrait of PxHuuip 
James Baitey, with a Memoir. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 


“| HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, and his History 
of the Jewish War. Translated by the Rev. Robert Trayr, LL.D. With Introduction 
and Notes by Isaac Taytor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 25s.; or in 
morocco extra, 42s. 
HE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND POPULARLY DESCRIBED. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 24 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREws. Crown 8vo.; 
cloth, extra gilt, price 15s. 
LOWERS AND HERALDRY; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 25 Emblazoned Plates by ANDREws. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra 
gilt, price s5. 
EAUTIFUL BIRDS: their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. 
With 36 Hand-painted Illustrations by ANDREWS. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 
price ros. 6d. 
| herd abt FROM THE HOLY LAND; or the Plants of Scripture. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREws. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 
LOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their History and Botany. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANDREws. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
extra gilt, price 5s. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; or, the Language of Flora. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. Hand-painted, with Eight Groups by ANpREws. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


AMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Ferns, Mosses, 


Seaweeds, Lichens, &c. 
Wild Flowers,” &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and many Woodcut Illuatrations. 8vo., cloth, 


price 5s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF CHESS. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with 
full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By Georce H.Sevkirx. With numerous Diagrams 
and Problems. Crown 8vo., half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 
HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited by Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LYRICS OF IRELAND. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated 
by the late SAMUEL Lover, Author of “* Handy Andy,” &c., &c. With numerous Iilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


5 aor LAYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTREL: a Collection of English 
Sacred Poetry. Edited and Arranged by Henry Wricut, F.S.A.E. Fecap., cloth 
antique, red edges, price 38. 6d.; or in morocco antique, gs. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE: a Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. By 


Saran Doupney. Fcap., cloth, gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


Slag crt AND FRUIT GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS FROM 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. Arranged by Emiry Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 





LONDON: 7, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


By Marcaret Pives, Authoress of ‘Rambles in Search of} man. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Peppxa's 

Qurnine and Iron Tonic strengthens the Nerves 
increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appetite, 
improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 64 
carriage free, 66 stamps ; next size, 11s.; Stone Jars 228, 
J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, pal . and 
all Chemists. . 





DF4FNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head. 
_ Devvar’s Essence ror Dearness is an extra. 
ordinary Remedy. It always relieves and general} 
| Cures. It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. ud 
jand 2s. 9d. each, by J. PEPPER, 237 Tottenham Court 
Road, London ; and all Chemists. ost free, 18 stamps, 
|THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using 
Cracrort’s Areca Nut Toots Paste, this deli- 
cate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in 
Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by 1. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham 
Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 

















J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyver’s 

Sucpuur Harr Restorer is guaranteed to restore 
Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases 
of three for country, 54 stamps. PEPPER, 237, Totten. 
ham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE. 

JOINTS.—Devvar's Corn anp Bunion Piasters 
are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applica- 
tions. Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., of all Chemists, and 
PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London. By 
post, free, 14 stamps. 
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CoNTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1872. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author 
of ‘The Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chap. 
ters 51, 52. 

The Adventures of Three Englishmen and 
Three Russians in South Africa. With seven 
Illustrations. Chapter VIII.—The Twenty. 
fourth Meridian. Chapter IX.—The Kraal. 
Chapter X.—The Rapid. 

I wish I had a Thousand Pounds. By J. Sted. 

The Fatal Inheritance. By Mrs. S. R. Town- 
send Mayer. Chapter II.—Rupert. Chap- 
ter III.—Cross-Purposes. 

Scraps from Recollection. 
L’Estrange. 

The Potheen Makers. An Irish Tale Chap. 2 

Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By the Author ot 
*“*My Daughter Elinor,” ‘*Miss Van Kort- 
land,” &c. With Illustration. Chapter IX.— 
A First Meeting. Chapter X.—Telling the 
Secret. 

The Lonely Life. 

Far! So Far. 

Paul Maxwell’s Career. 

A Nosegay of Translations. 
ring. No. VI. 

Thoughts out of Season. 
Colonial Friends. 

Obituary of the Month. 
Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 

Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street, 


By Sir George 


By L. Knatchbull-Hugessen. 


Chap. 4. 
By Sir John Bow- 


Dedicated to our 





OLLOWAY’'S PILLS.—DIARRHGA AND 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS.—These maladies are 
ever present, and if left unattended frequently terminate 
fatally. It should be everywhere known that both cholera 
and diarrheea originate in the presence of some undigested 
substance in the stomach or bowels, or of some deleterious 
matter in the blood, and that Holloway's Pills can expel 
either with ease and expedition. They combine in a sur- 
prising degree purifying, alterative, regulating, and 
strengthening qualities, and thus exert over every internal 
organ the wholesomely controlling influence so necessary 
for subduing excessive action in the human frame. Hollo- 
way's medicine may be advantageously taken as a means 
of keeping the blood pure and the body cool—the only 
practicable plan of maintaining health in youth and man- 
| hood in old age. 
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